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PREFACE 

Like its predecessor, "City And Town, A Third 
Reader," this book primarily aims to stimulate the 
child's interest in city life. Recognizing the fact 
that most foiulih readers deal with country life, the 
fairy story, the folk story, and the myth, jiature study 
and geographical subjects, the author has endeavored 
to lighten the monotony of the child's reading plan 
by giving him an enticing background of everyday 
city and village life. 

The policeman, fireman, postman, street cleaner, 
and the many other figures familiar to the child of 
city or town, are dealt with in a manner to inform and 
interest, and through each story there runs an appeal 
to the awakening civic pride of the reader. 

Care has been taken to quicken the awakened geo- 
graphical sense of the fourth grade pupil by introducing 
stories of many countries. 

The realm of practical science is opened up by stories 
of the world's greatest inventors and their achieve- 
ments. 

Of course, a suitable number of other features have 
been made use of, in order that the reader may be a 
well balanced one. 

The holidays, pastimes, the sports, and the pets 
dear to childish hearts, are all remembered. 



The same high literary tone established in the third 
reader of this series, has been carried on in this book. 

The standard children's authors have contributed 
some of their best stories. 

The reader has been tested in fourth grades of both 
city and country, and has been found to be of great 
interest to all children. 

Pauline Frost Raitfer 

Bostofiy Massachusetts y Octobrr, igis 
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THE BRIGHTON CATS 

Mabel and May, the twins, were very fond of cats. 
From the time when they first toddled about the 
house and garden, they had a pet kitten that was 
their special pride and joy. Strange to say, under 
these circumstances, this kitten had a very comfortable 
though active life, and seemed to think that, instead 
of the twins' owning it, it owned the twins. 

Well, one happy day when May and Mabel were 
eight years old, their Uncle Jack came home from a 
long visit — in fact, as Mabel said, he had been away 
from them ^'a whole half year." He had always 
lived on Long Island, but now he had been in Europe, 
and that, the twins said, ''made a great difference." 

He had seen the bears at Berne; the poll-parrots 
at Havre; the lions and tigers at Hamburg; the big 
birds and all the fishes and sea-marvels in the London 
Aquarium. But best of all to the twins, he had seen 
the amazing and delightful Brighton cats — those 
very intelligent creatures that, at one time, were 
celebrated throughout Great Britain. 

It was on a winter evening, after their supper, that 
the twins first heard about the Brighton cats. Uncle 
Jack, bowing elegantly, asked them to ''step into 
the library, please." 

When they were cozily seated by the big table, 
he observed: "I believe you two like cats and kittens 
best of all your animal friends." 
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^^Oh, yes! indeed we do!'' exclaimed the twins. 

At this, Uncle Jack ran his hand deep down into 
the inner breast-pocket of his coat, and held it there 
mysteriously, while the twins waited eagerly to see 
what new surprise was coming. Slowly he drew 
forth a small bundle of pictures, carefully laying them 
before him, backs up. 

"Oh!" said Mabel. 

"Oh!'^ said May. 

"Just so,'' remarked Uncle 
Jack. "We understand one 
another perfectly." 

And this is the story he 
told them — true from begin- 
ning to end. 




Did you ever hear of the 
Brighton cats? No? WeU, 
that is strange, for they are 
very famous fellows. Brigh- 
ton is in England, you must know. They are trained 
cats, and they are not only very good actors, but, 
what is more pleasant still, they seem to enjoy their 
own acting very much. 

Their master loves them dearly, and every day they 
jump up on his shoulders, and, rubbing their soft 
cheeks against his beard, purr gently, as if to say, 
"Ah, master dear, if it were not for you, how stupid 
we should be! You have taught us everything." 
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The master laughs and strokes them, before he sets 
them at work. Then he says: 

^Tussles, attention!" 

Down they jump, their eyes flashing, their ears 
twitching and eager, their very tails saying — ^'Aye, 
aye, sir." 

"Pimpkins, to work!" 

Pimpkins is a painter; that is, he has learned to 
hold a palette in one paw, and a brush in the other, 
which you'll admit is doing very well for a cat. With 
his master's help, he is soon perched upon a stool 
and painting away for dear life on the canvas before 
him. There is always a very queer-looking picture 
on the easel unfinished, and pussy daubs away at 
it when visitors are by; but when asked whether 
he did it all or not, he keeps very still, and so does 
his master. 

Meantime the two other pussies, whom we must 
know as Tib and Miss Moffit, obeying a signal from 
the master, seat themselves at a table, and begin a 
lively game at chess. The chessmen stand in proper 
order at first, and both pussies look at them with an 
air of unconcern. Soon Tib moves his man. Then 
Miss Moffit moves hers. On comes Tib' again, this 
time moving two men at once. Instantly Moffit 
moves three. The game now grows serious. Moffit's 
men press so thickly on Tib's that suddenly he gives 
all of them a shove, and Miss Moffit is check-mated. 
Then Tib is grand. Leaning his elbows on the table 
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and tipping his head side- 
ways, he looks severly at 
Moffit until she fairly 
glares. 

After this all the 
pussies are, perhaps, re- 
quested to wash for their 
master. And they do it, 
too, in fine style, though 
when they are through 
Tib and Pimpkins generally squabble for a bath in the 
tub, or pretend to do so. The fact is, they hate soapy 
water; but being great actors, they scorn to show 
their real feelings while performing. Meanwhile 
Miss Moffit takes the clothes they are supposed to 
have washed, and quietly hangs them on the line to 
dry. 

After work comes play. Miss Moffit and Pimpkins 
have a little waltz, and Tib slides down the balusters. 

What else can they do? Why ever so many bright 
things, I suppose, though I have told you of all that 
comes to my mind at present. Ah, yes, they bowed; 
yes, all three stood in a line and bowed gravely when- 
ever the pleased audience applauded very warmly. 
Sometimes, too, they would place their right paws upon 
their hearts as they bowed; but this was an uncertain 
part of the performance, and their master pretended 
not to notice when they failed. 
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One day an old woman from the country, after 
intently watching these wonderful cats — painting, 
chess-playing and all that — shook her head solemnly. 
^'I dunno as it's right,'* she said; ^4t's onnatural, 
cuttin' about and actin' as they do/' 

Tib stood on his hind legs at this, and Miss Moffit 
shook paws with Pimpkins — as well she might. 

Mary Mapes Dodge 

From The Land of Pluck, 



THE TWO NEIGHBORS 

I. The Pet Cat 

Dainty little ball of fur, sleek, and round, and fat. 
Yawning through the lazy hours, some one's house- 
hold cat, 
Lying on a bed of down, decked in ribbons gay. 
What a pleasant life you lead, whether night or day. 

Romping through the house at will, racing down the 

haU, 
Full of pretty, playful pranks, loved and praised by all. 
Wandering from room to room to find the choicest spot, 
Favored little household puss, happy is your lot. 

Sleeping on my lady's lap, or dozing by the grate. 

Fed with catnip tea if ill, what a lucky fate! 

Loved in life and mourned in death, and stuffed maybe 

at that. 
And kept upon the mantle shelf — dear pet cat. 
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II. The Tramp Cat 

Poor little beggar cat, hollow-eyed and gaunt, 
Creeping down the alley-way like a ghost of want, 
Kicked and beat by thoughtless boys, bent on cruel 

play, 
What a sorry life you lead, whether night or day. 

Hunting after crusts and crumbs, gnawing meatless 

bones. 
Trembling at a human step, fearing bricks and stones, 
Shrinking at an outstretched hand, knowing only 

blows, 

Wretched little beggar cat, bom to suflFer woes. 

• 

Stealing to an open door, craving food and heat, 
Frightened off with angry cries and broomed into the 

street. 
Tortured, teased, and chased by bojrs, through the 

lonely night, 
Homeless little beggar cat, sorry is your plight. 

Sleeping anywhere you can, in the rain and snow, 
Waking in the cold, gray dawn, wondering where to go. 
Dying in the street at last, starved to death at that; 
Picked up by the scavenger — ^poor tramp cat. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
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THE OLD STREET LAMP 

Did you ever hear the story of the old street lamp? 
He was a most respectable old lamp, who had seen 
many, many years of service, and now was to retire 
with a pension. He was this evening at his post for 
the last time, giving light to the street. His feelings 
were something like those of an old dancer at the 
theatre, who is- dancing for the last time, and knows ■ 
that on the morrow she will be alone and forgotten. 

The lamp was worried about the next day, for he 
knew that he had to appear for the first time at the 
city hall, to be inspected by the mayor and the council, 
who were to decide if he were fit for further service 
or not; whether the lamp was good enough to be used 
to light the streets of one of the suburbs, or in the 
country, at some factory; and if not, he would be sent 
at once to an iron foundry, to be melted down. 

In this latter case he might be turned into anything, 
and he wondered very much whether he would then 
be able to remember that he had once been a street 
lamp, and it troubled him greatly. Whatever might 
happen, one thing seemed certain, that he would be 
separated from the lamplighter and his wife, whose 
family he looked upon as his own. The lamp had 
first been hung up on the very evening that the lamp- 
lighter, a young man, had entered upon the duties of 
his ofiice. Ah, well, it was a very long time since 
one became a lamp and the other a watchman. 
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His wife had a little pride in those days; she seldom 
glanced at the lamp, excepting when she passed by 
in the evening, never in the daytime. But in later 
years, when all three — the lamplighter, the wife, and 
the lamp — had grown old, she had attended to it, 
cleaned it, and filled it with oil. The X)ld people were 
thoroughly honest; they had never cheated the lamp 
of a single drop of the oil provided for it. 

This was the lamp's last night in the street, and 
to-morrow he must go to the city hall, — two very 
dark things to think of. No wonder he did not burn 
brightly. Many other thoughts also passed through 
his mind. How many persons he had lighted on their 
way, and how much he had seen; as much, very likely, 
as the mayor and council themselves! 

None of these thoughts were uttered aloud, however; 
for he was a good, honorable old lamp, who would 
not willingly do harm to any one, especially to those 
in authority. 

The sentry, when he is relieved from his post, knows, 
at least, who will succeed him, and may whisper a 
few words to him; but the lamp did not know his 
successor, or he could have given him a few hints 
respecting rain, or mist, and could have informed 
him how far the moon's rays would rest on the pave- 
ment, and from which side the wind generally blew, 
and so on. 

On the bridge over the river stood three persons, 
who wished to recommend themselves to the lamp, 
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for they thought he could give the office to whomsoever 
he chose. The first was a herring's head, which could 
give light in the darkness. He remarked that it 
would be a great saving of oil if they placed him on 
the lamp-post. 

Number two was a piece of rotten wood, which 
also shines in the dark. He considered himself de- 
scended from an old stem, once the pride of the forest. 
The third was a glow-worm, and how he found his 
way there the lamp could not imagine; yet there he 
was, and could really give light as well as the others. 
But the rotten wood and the herring's head declared 
most solenmly that the glow-worm only gave light 
at certain times. 

The old lamp assured them that not one of them 
could give sufficient light to fill the position of a street- 
lamp; but they would believe nothing he said. And 
when they discovered that he had not the power of 
naming his successor, they said they were very glad 
to hear it, for the lamp was too old and worn-out to 
make a proper choice. 

At this moment the wind came rushing round the 
comer of the street, and through the air-holes of the 
old lamp. "What is this I hear?" said he; "that you 
are going away to-morrow? Is this evening the last 
time we shall meet? Then I must present you with 
a farewell gift. I will blow into your brain, so that 
in future you shall not only be able to remember all that 
you have seen or heard in the past, but your light 
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within shall be so bright that you shall be able to 
understand all that is said or done in your presence." 

"Oh, that is really a very, very great gift," said the 
old lamp; "I thank you most heartily. I only hope I 
shall not be melted down." 

"That is not likely to happen yet," said the wind; 
"and I will also blow a memory into you, so that, 
should you receive other similar presents, your old 
age will pass very pleasantly." 

"That is, if I am not melted down," said the lamp. 
"But should I, in that case, still keep my memory?" 

"Do be reasonable, old lamp," said the wind, puffing 
away. 

At this moment the moon burst forth from the clouds. 
"What will you give the old lamp?" asked the wind. 

"I can give nothing," she replied; "I am on the wane, 
and no lamps have ever given me light, while I have 
frequently shone upon them." And with these words 
the moon hid herself again behind the clouds. Just 
then a drop fell upon the lamp, from the roof of the 
house, but the drop explained that he was a gift from 
the clouds, and perhaps the best of all gifts. "I shall 
penetrate you so thoroughly," he said, "that you will 
have the power of becoming rusty, and, if you wish it, 
of crumbling into dust in one night." 

But this seemed to the lamp a very poor present, and 
the wind thought so, too. "Does no one give any 
more? Will no one give any more?" shouted the 
breath of the wind, as loud as it could. Then a bright, 
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falling star came down, leaving a broad streak behind 
it. 

"What was that?" cried the herring's head. "Did 
not a star fall? I really believe it went into the lamp. 
Certainly, when such high-bom personages try for 
the oflBce, we may as well say 'Good-night,' and go 
home.'' 

And so they did, all three, while the old lamp threw 
a wonderfully strong light all around him. 

"This is a glorious gift," said he; "the bright stars 
have always been a joy to me, and have always shone 
more brilliantly than I ever could shine, though I 
have tried with my whole might; and now they have 
noticed me, a poor old lamp, and have sent me a gift 
that will enable me to see clearly everything that I 
remember, as if it still stood before me, and to be seen 
by all those who love me. And herein lies the truest 
pleasure, for joy which we cannot share with others 
is only half enjoyed." 

The next day, well, perhaps we had better pass 
over the next day. Evening had come, and the lamp 
was resting in a grandfather's chair, and guess where! 
Why, at the old. lamplighter's house. He had begged, 
as a favor, that the mayor and council would allow 
him to keep the street lamp, in consideration of his 
long and faithful service, as he had himself hung it 
up and Ughted it, on the day he first commenced his 
duties, foiu: and twenty years ago. 

He looked upon it almost as his own child; he had no 
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children, so the lamp was given to him. There it 
lay in the great arm-chair near the warm stove. It 
seemed almost as if it had grown larger, for it appeared 
quite to fill the chair. The old people sat at their 
supper, casting friendly glances at the old lamp, whom 
they would willingly have admitted to a place at the 
table. 

It is quite true that they dwelt in a cellar, two yards 
deep in earth, and they had to cross a stone passage 
to get to their room; but within it was warm and com- 
fortable. On the window-seat stood two curious 
flower pots, which a sailor named Christian had brought 
over from the East or West Indies. They were of clay, 
and in the form of two elephants, with open backs; 
they were hollow, and filled with earth, and through 
the open space flowers bloomed. In one grew some 
very fine leeks; this was the kitchen garden, ^he 
other elephant, which contained a beautiful geranium, 
they called their flower garden. 

The old people were now eating their supper, while 
the street lamp, as we have heard, lay in the grand- 
father's arm-chair near the stove. It seemed to the 
lamp as if the whole world had turned round; but after 
a while the old watchman looked at the lamp, and spoke 
of what they had both gone through together — ^in 
rain and in fog, during the short, bright nights of sum- 
mer, or in the long winter nights through the drifting 
snow-storms, when he longed to be at home in the 
cellar. Then the lamp felt it was all right again. 
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He saw everything that had happened, quite clearly 
as if it were passing before him. Surely tKe wind had 
given him an excellent gift. The old people were very 
industrious; they were never idle for even a single 
hour. On Sunday afternoons they would bring out 
some books, generally a book of travels, which they 
were very fond of. The old man would read aloud 
about Africa, with its great forests and the wild ele- 
phants, while his wife would listen attentively, stealing 
a glance now and then at the clay elephants which 
served as flower-pots. 

^'I can almost imagine I am seeing it all, ''she said; 
and then how the lamp wished for a wax taper to be 
lighted in him; for then the old woman would have 
seen the smallest detail as clearly as he did himself. 
The lofty trees, with their thickly entwined branches, 
the negroes on horseback, and whole herds of elephants 
treading down bamboo thickets with their broad, 
heavy feet. 

"What is the use of all my gifts,'' sighed the old 
lamp, "when I cannot obtain any wax lights; they 
have only oil and tallow here, and these will not do." 
One day a great heap of wax-candle ends found their 
way into the cellar. The larger pieces were burnt, 
and the smaller ones the old woman kept for waxing 
her thread. So there were now candles enough, but 
it never occurred to any one to put a little piece in 
the lamp. 

"Here I am now, with my rare powers," thought 
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the lamp; "but I cannot share them; they do not know 
that I could cover these white walls with beautiful 
tapestry, or change them into noble forests, or, indeed, 
do anything else they might wish for." The lamp, 
however, was always kept clean and shining in a 
comer, where it attracted all eyes. Strangers looked 
upon it as lumber, but the old people did not care for 
that; they loved the lamp. 

One day — it was the lamplighter's birthday — the 
old woman approached the lamp, smiling to herself, 
and said, "I will have an illumination to-day, in honor 
of my husband.'' And the lamp rattled in his metal 
frame, for he thought, "Now at last I shall have a 
light within me"; but after all no wax light was placed 
in the lamp, but oil as usual. The lamp burned 
through the whole evening, and began to perceive 
too clearly that the gift of the stars would remain a 
hidden treasure all his life. Then he had a dream; 
for, to one with his powers, dreaming was no difficulty. 

It appeared to him that the old people were dead, 
and that he had been taken to the iron foundry to 
be melted down. It caused him quite as much worry 
as on the day when he had been called upon to appear 
before the mayor and the council at the city hall. 
But though he had been given the power of falling 
into decay from rust when he pleased, he did not make 
use of it. 

He was therefore put into the melting furnace, and 
changed into as elegant an iron candlestick as you could 
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wish to see — one intended to hold a wax taper. The 
candlestick was in the form of an angel, holding a 
bouquet, in the centre of which the taper was to be 
placed. It was to stand on a green writing-table, 
in a very pleasant room; many books were scattered 
about, and splendid paintings hung on the walls. 
The owner of the room was a poet; everything he thought 
or wrote was pictured around him. 

Nature showed herself to him sometimes in the 
dark forests, at others in cheerful meadows where the 
storks were strutting about, or on the deck of a ship 
sailing across the foaming sea, with the clear, blue 
sky above, or, at night, the glittering stars. 

'^What powers I possess!'' said the lamp, awaking 
from his dream; "I could almost wish to be melted 
down; but no, that must not be while the old people 
live. They love me for myself alone, they keep me 
bright, and supply me with oil.'' And from that time 
he felt at rest in himself, and not more so than such 
an honorable old lamp really deserved to be. 

Hans Christian Andersen 

From Hans AndersetCs Fairy Tales. 
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A CHILD'S THOUGHT OF GOD 

They say that God lives very high; 
But, if you look above the pines, 
You cannot see our God; and why? 

And, if you dig down in the mines, 

You never see him in the gold; 
Though from him all that's glory shines. 

God is so good he wears a fold 

Of heaven and earth across his face, 
Like secrets kept for love, untold. 

But still I feel that his embrace 

Slides down by thrills through all things made, — 
Through sight and sound of every place. 

As if my tender mother laid 

On my shut lips her kisses' pressure. 
Half waking me at night and said 
''Who kissed you through the dark, dear guesser?'^ 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
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A CITY HOUSE 

In the city, the houses are often built very close 
together. Sometimes there is not much more wall 
space between them than that which ought to separate 
two rooms. It is a common sight, in our big cities, 
to see whole streets lined on each side with high houses, 
all alike and built close together. 

These houses are called ^'flat" or ^'apartment'' 
houses and on each floor is a group of rooms called a 
''flat." There is room for a family to live in each 
''flat.'' 

Helen Bacon is a little city girl who lives in a flat. 
There are six rooms in her flat, and eight flats in the 
house — one above the other. Helen lives on the 
fourth floor — ^just half way up. 

There are six rooms in the apartment. Helen has 
a tiny bedroom all her own. There is just space for 
a small bed, a bureau, and one. chair. She often plays 
"keeping house" in this room, but she is obliged to 
play quietly, for there are people living below and above, 
and if she were noisy a complaint might be made to 
the landlord. 

She is not allowed to play tag in the halls, or on 
the steps, and there is no yard or garden in which to 
romp. 

Helen, however, has a play place. It is way up on 
the roof. A high railing runs around it. There is 
a floor of sand, and, in the spring and summer, a sand 
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heap. Here Helen builds castles and makes "sand'* 
pies, and plays hide and seek with the other children. 
Their favorite hiding place is behind the huge venti- 
lators. On a warm day, the roof is a poor play place, 
for the sun beats fiercely down and there are no kind 
trees to shade the children. 

But on a snowy day the roof is delightful! That 
is, on a calm day. If the wind is blowing a gale, the 
kitchen is a more comfortable play place. 

Helen likes the kitchen. It is a small room, with 
barely space for all her mother's pans and kettles and 
other cooking utensils. There is a coal stove, and 
right above it a gas range. 

On the wall is a bell, and beneath it a push button. 
When the bell rings, Helen likes to press the button. 
Then the street door, downstairs, opens with a click, 
and the visitor comes up the stairs. 

Sometimes, a shrill whistle sounds in the kitchen. 
When Helen hears it, she runs to the dumb waiter. 
This is a little shelf hung on a rope. It can be sent 
from the first floor to the eighth, and when the grocer, 
or the milkman, or the expressman comes, he puts 
the bundle on the dumb waiter and touches the button 
which blows the whistle. Helen pulls the rope. Up 
comes the dumb waiter. Then the little girl calls 
down to the grocer, "All right." 

In winter, if Helen wants to slide or skate, she goes 
to the park near by. There is a flooded plot there, 
where the children slide and skate. In summer, the 
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park with its fountain, its shady trees, and its green 
grass plots and flower beds is a kindly friend to Helen 
and her playmates. 

But the park is small, and on the grass and the flower 
beds appear signs which say, "Keep off." Helen often 
sighs for a big meadow in the country where there 
are daisies and buttercups and plenty of room, and no 
one to say, "Keep off!" 

A BOSTON MARKET 

When the first of the sleepy milkmen are going their 
rounds, then the markets which feed great cities are 
full of bustle and interest. If the citizen of Boston 
who finds a comfortable breakfast on his table is 
curious to trace its source beyond the kitchen, he may 
rise at cockcrow, and visit the old historic FaneuilHall 
Market owned by his city. 

He will hardly be among the earliest comers, however, 
for the wagons of the market-gardeners, laden with 
fruit and vegetables, often start at nightfall, and 
sometimes at four o'clock in the afternoon, that they 
may be at the market early next morning. 

Many of these men drive in from towns immediately 
around the city; but some of them come from places 
thirty-five miles away, seeking short cuts that they may 
be first at the ferries. 

Arrived at the market, whether at midnight or in 
the morning darkness, the men arrange their wagons 
in short, orderly rows beside the great building, so 
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that plenty of space is left in which to drive and walk 
between the groups. Then the horses are unharnessed 
and stabled, and the carefully covered wagons left 
in charge of the night watchmen, who also guard the 
boxes and barrels left outside the building, while the 
sleepy drivers find some comfortable corner to sleep in. 

With the first peep of light they are back at their 
posts, and begin to uncover their loads, chatting 
together, exchanging jokes, and talking over the market 
prices for the day. 

Presently appear the interesting figures of women, with 
rough, uncovered hair, old dresses and faded shawls, 
each bearing a large basket on one arm. They wander 
about, hoping to pick up a vegetable which has been 
thrown out, and waiting for the barrels of waste to 
be brought out from, the stalls within. 

When these barrels are placed on the sidewalk an 
eager search begins, and the baskets are speedily 
filled with cauliflowers which show the first brown specks 
of decay, bunches of celery containing one or two 
perfect stalks, and sweet potatoes spongy from age. 

With every new ray of light, come wagons from the 
provision stores and smaller markets of the city, to 
select from the waiting carts large quantities of the 
vegetables and fruit needed for their daily sales. The 
broad street is alive with voices. On Friday, especially, 
the day when stores send in for their Saturday's stock 
of provisions, it is difficult to find one's way about 
among the carts. 
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FANEUIL HALL 
Copsrright. The Detroit Publishing Co. 

Perhaps the most interesting season to visit the 
market is during the summer or early fall, when 
thousands of berry boxes or great loads of peaches 
arrive daily. Groups of Italian owners of fruit-stands 
are on the spot betimes. One marketman says of 
them; ^^An Italian starts a stand on nothing, but in a 
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month he comes down here and buys whole loads of 
fruit for cash." 

It is in the fall that the market-wagons are most 
delightful to the eye. Pale green cabbages, yellow 
squashes, piles of celery in varied green, and golden 
carrots seem really to light the air. 

Meanwhile, as this fruit and vegetable sale is going 
on at one side of the market, the meat has arrived on 
the other, and is rapidly carried into stall and cellar. 
Great white-covered carts stand there, packed to the 
very top with pink and white meat. 

At sunrise a gong strikes, and the market itself, the 
great building lined with stalls, is opened to trade. 
Men hurry about, drawing on their white aprons and 
overalls, and begin to remoye the meat from the sacking 
which has protected it from dust through the night, or 
hang on huge iron hooks the meat which has just been 
brought in from the storehouses. 

One man is assorting his stock of eggs by testing 
their freshness. A lighted candle is placed in the side 
of his egg box, and over this he holds each egg for a 
second, and looks through it, before passing it on into 
its place. 

Quite early in the morning come the stewards of 
the great hotels, to buy their supplies for the day; and 
then sets in the regular trade, from that of the house- 
keeper, who wants a steak, to that of the boarding- 
house keeper, who buys in large quantities. 

Meantime, while food of all sorts is magically ap- 
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pearing, comes a smaller dealer, whose stock is fresh 
and sweet as the early morning. This is the water- 
cress woman, a slight little creature who comes in, 
tugging a big basket filled with bunches of cress, dark 
green in its freshness, and dripping with moisture. 
This she sells by the dozen bunches at the diflferent 
stalls. 

Then, bringing a sweet odor, comes a young girl 
with a basket full of the mints, catnip for the kitty, 
and sage and sweet marjoram. 

But where do the fish-stalls of the market obtain 
their daily supplies? To find an answer to that 
question one must walk to the wharf. There boats 
are coming in laden with the fish, which is bought 
on the spot by wholesale dealers, and not only supplied 
to various markets in Boston but also packed and 
sent away to other towns and cities. 

The wharf itself, rather slimy with fish-drippings, 
is made lively by men running about with large hand- 
carts, filled with the fish which they have just obtained 
from the boats. 

Other boats have come in bringing clams, which 
are shovelled into small baskets, dipped in water to 
be rinsed, and then handed, dripping, to the wharf. 

Returning to the market itself, we shall find it full 
of bustle and interest all day long. The marketmen 
outside, as soon as their stock is sold, drive homeward, 
sometimes quite early, but often, on days when trade 
is sloW; not until late in the day. 
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The market itself closes at five o'clock, except on 
Saturday night, when it is open until nine. A gong 
strikes fifteen minutes before the closing hour to warn 
the keepers of stalls to do their daily cleaning up, and 
when it strikes again its warning note sings the old 
nursery rhyme: 

'^Home again, home again, market is done." 

Alice Brown 

From The Youth's Companion, By Permission. 



A GENTLEMAN 

I knew him for a gentleman 

By signs that never fail; 
His coat was rough and rather worn. 

His cheeks were thin and pale — 
A lad who had his way to make. 

With little time for play — 
I knew him for a gentleman 

By certain signs to-day. 

He met his mother on the street; 

Off came his little cap. 
My door was shut; he waited there 

Until I heard his rap. 
He took the bundle from my hand. 

And when I dropped my pen 
He sprang to pick it up for me, 

This gentleman of ten. 
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He does not push and crowd along; 

His voice is gently pitched; 
He does not fling his books about 

As if he were bewitched. 
He stands aside to let you pass; 

He always shuts the door; 
He runs on errands willingly 

To forge and mill and store. 

He thinks of you before himself; 

He serves you if he can; 
For, in whatever company, 

The manners make the man. 
At ten or forty 'tis the same, 

The manner tells the tale; 
And I discern the gentleman 

By signs that never fail. 

Margaret E. Sangster 

Cop3rright 1895, By Harper and Brothers, PubKshers. 



A good deed is never lost: he who sows courtesy, 
reaps friendship; and he who plants kindness, gathers 
love. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT CHICAGO 

Let us put on our stout travelling shoes this lovely 
summer morning and start oflf on a trip to Chicago, 
the second largest city in the United States. 

We will travel all the way on one of the fast, limited 
trains, leaving New York shortly before noon and 
riding all day and night. When we awake the next 
mommg we will be traveling through the lovely sand 
dunes of northern Indiana, and then shortly after 
breakfast we will pass through the great steel mill 
region at the southern end of Lake Michigan and 
arrive at our journey's end. 

When we drive across town from the railroad station 
we are reminded of what an old lady once said on her 
first visit to Chicago, "This city is nothing but a 
collection of railroad tracks!'' We find that 49 large 
railroads have their terminals here and that here 
more freight is handled and more passengers, too, than 
in any other city in the world. 

One of the first things that we notice on our arrival 
is the splendid plan of the streets which are wide and 
straight. There are several beautiful boulevards, 
among them Michigan Boulevard which runs along 
the lake front and on which are located many of the 
city's finest buildings. 

Let us pause for a moment in the lobby of one of 
these magnificent buildings, the Blackstone Hotel, 
which many people think is the finest hotel in the 
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country. To- 
ward the east 
we can see the 
beautiful har- 
bor of Lake 
Michigan; its 
blue waters dot- 
ted with white 
yachts and gray 
steamers, the 
stone light- 
house standing 
like a sentinel 
guarding the 
entrance. Far- 
ther to the 
north we notice 
the huge Muni- 
c i p a 1 Pier, 
stretching out 
into the lake for 
over a mile 
while far to the 
south we can 
follow the wide 

cm^e of the lake as it sweeps eastward along the 

Indiana shore. 

This gray, classic building across the boulevard is 
the Art Institute. It stands in Grant Park, facing 
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the heart of the city as though to remind all the people 
in the midst of their turmoil and bustle of the beautiful 
and noble things that men have done and that have 
here been gathered together. 

Would you like to see some of the wonderful things 
this building contains? Then let us walk up the broad 
steps, guarded by two great bronze lions and pass 
through the carved doors of the Institute. On the first 
floor we see famous groups of statuary and old master- 
pieces of carving and sculpture from many lands across 
the sea. On the second floor we will walk through the 
beautiful picture galleries and see the pictures that 
Rembrandt, VanDyck, Hals, Brenon, and other great 
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artists painted many years ago. We cannot hope to 
see all the pictures, there are so many of them, but 
we must visit other rooms and look at the rich col- 
lections of rare jewels, the delicate ivory carvings, 
the quaint old tapestries and the wonderful manu- 
scripts and handmade books which were written in 
monasteries centuries ago, long before men knew how 
to print. Our guide tells us these art collections are 
worth many millions of dollars and that more people 
visit the Art Institute every year than the Louvre 
in Paris. 

Out into the sunlight again! 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all Chicago's streets 
is the famous. 'Take Shore Drive.'' Let us take a 
walk on this boulevard. We notice at once that no 
trucks or electric cars are allowed to run here. On the 
left we see large, handsome stone houses and on the 
right, stretching along as far as the eye can reach, 
a beautiful green lawn with flower beds and shrubbery 
at every turn, and beyond — the vast expanse of Lake 
Michigan. 

What a beautiful church this is on Lincoln Parkway. 
It reminds us of the great cathedrals that people 
built in Europe many centuries ago. If we were to 
go inside we could hardly see the carved roof, so lofty 
is the ceiling. The church covers a square block 
and we are told cost over five hundred thousand 
dollars to build. 

Finally we arrive in Lincoln Park and here we will 
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sit down to rest and to watch the happy children playing 
among the trees or sailing boats on the little ponds. 
The city, we find, is very generous in the matter of parks 
for there are many of them, all beautifully kept and so 
arranged that any boy or girl can walk to at least one no 
matter in what part of Chicago he may happen to live. 
All these parks are connected by a wonderful system 
of boulevards so that if we had time we could ride for 
60 miles through all parts of the city without once 
leaving a boulevard. No other city in the world has 
so many beautiful drives and avenues as Chicago 

and nowhere in 
Chicago, in park 
or drive is one 
confronted by 
the sign, ''Keep 
oflF the Grass.'' 

Of course we 
shall wish to see 
the famous 
stock yards in 
the southwest 
part of the city. 
The live sheep, 
cows and hogs 
are sent here 
from all over 
the country. 
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The animals are kept in pens where they are fed and 
eared for until such time as they are judged ready to 
be killed. Then they are sent to the slaughter house. 
Afterwards the meat is dressed and thoroughly chilled 
in an ice-house, loaded on huge refrigerator cars and 
shipped to all parts of the country and the world. 

Now let us get on an elevated train and ride down- 
town to the Loop, which is what Chicago people call 
their business district. We shall get off at State Street, 
a busy thoroughfare eighteen miles long on which many 
of the big shops and stores are situated. Here all is 
turmoil and the crowd terrific for the street is lined 
with tall ofiice buildings, called ^^skyscrapers;'' and 
mounted policemen ride up and down seeing that no 
one is hurt. 

How would you like to go shopping, children? 
Yes? Then we will walk over to the most splendid 
department store in the world, that of Marshall, 
Field & Co., and shop to our hearts' content. 

What an enormous building! Twelve stories above 
the ground and three below. 

We want especially to visit the fourth floor of this 
fascinating store because that is given over to the sale 
of children's goods. Everything that a boy or girl could 
possibly want to wear is here, and don't forget the toy 
department even if Christmas is so far away. Here are 
play-rooms fitted up with slides, swings and all kinds 
of toys for children to play with while their parents 
are shopping in other parts of the store and every 
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afternoon there 
are story- 
hours when 
ch'ildren may 
gather to listen 
to fairy-tales 
and other 
stories. 

One of the 
managers tells 
us there are 
120,000 yards of 
carpet used in 
the store. Just 
think of it! If 
all this carpet was rolled out in one strip it would 
extend sixty-five miles. 

It takes 76 elevators to convey customers and em- 
ployees up and down to the various departments, 
and 301 delivery vehicles to carry home the bundles. 

Over 10,000 people are employed in this store and 
the telephone system is large enough to provide service 
for a city of 50,000. 

On the sixth floor we stop to admire a beautiful 
fountain typifying the world floating in space. The 
world is represented by a great ball of gold glass ap- 
parently upheld by water and clouds of steam. Above 
the fountain there is a magnificent dome which stands 
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for the color range of the sun. The stars are pictured 
by means of the signs of the zodiac in mosaic. 

It would take many hours to explore all the wonders 
of this delightful store but we must pass on to other 
points of interest. 

Over on South Wabash Avenue is situated the 
largest book store in the world. It contains over a 
million books and when the salesman hands us a cata- 
logue we are reminded of our public library catalogue 
at home, so numerous are the book titles which it 
records. 

Now, children, we have traveled far to-day and have 
seen many strange sights. Are you weary? Then 
let us go to our hotel to rest and to talk over what we 
have seen. 

This wonderful city of two and a half million people 
has grown up within the last 75 years. In 1838 the 
only inhabitants of Chicago were some Indians who 
lived in wigwams along the banks of the Chicago 
river and a few half-breeds who trapped wild animals 
for their furs. There are men yet living who have 
seen this city grow from a small frontier post to the 
second largest city in the country and who have 
hunted wolves and deer where there are now great 
sky-scrapers and department stores. 

We could go about this huge city for days and still 
find much to learn but we must pack up our belongings 
and travel away to see equally interesting sights in 
other cities. 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, a famous American 
poet, was born in Portland, Maine, February 27, 1807. 

When a young man, he moved to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and there taught in Harvard University. 
He wrote many beautiful poems; and the children of 
Cambridge learned to love the poet as well as they did 
his poems. 

One of their favorite poems was ^The Village Black- 
smith," and on Mr. Longfellow's seventy-second 
birthday, they presented him with an arm-chair made 
from the wood of the 'Tillage Blacksmith's Chestnut 
Tree.'' 

'The Village Blacksmith" was a character drawn 
from real life, and the ''Spreading Chestnut tree" was 
a real tree. 

Mr. Longfellow was delighted with the gift, and one 
day, as he was seated in his arm-chair, he wrote a 
poem to acknowledge the gift from the children he 
loved so well. This poem is called "From My Arm- 
Chair. " Ask your teacher to read it to you. 



Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest. 
Lend less than thou owest, 
Learn more than thou trowest. 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whatever he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night. 

You can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 

With measured beat and slow. 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 

• 
And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaflF from a threshing-floor. 
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He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — rej oicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 

For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
'^ Each burning deed and thought! 

Henky Wadswokth Longfellow 
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THE TENEMENT-HOUSE FIRE 

From Good Citizenship, Copyright 1908, By Julia Richman and Isabel 
Richmaa Wallach. Used by Permission of The American Book Company, 
Publishers/ 

Now, children, be quick! No, you need not start 
to run after the flying engine. That would only waste 
time. I know a better way. Take off your caps, 
wish yourselves at the fire, and clap the caps on again 
while you make the wish. 

There! they have brought us to the spot even before 
the engine itself. You can hear it coming, though, as 
it rushes over the rough pavement, ringing its bell and 
blowing its whistle for a clear road. As it nears the 
lamp-post from which the alarm was rung, a policeman 
waiting beside it points to the street where the fire is, 
to show the driver where to turn. 

Here they come! Look at the little tender pushing 
ahead of the big engine ! Its men are already unrolling 
the big coil of hose, and one of them makes a flying 
jump to the street. Wrench in hand, he looks for 
the nearest hydrant. As he runs toward it, another 
engine and its tender come thundering from the op- 
posite direction. Watch the drivers of the two tenders 
as they urge their horses on, and watch the horses, 
too, pounding their iron hoofs and racing with all 
their might! Each driver wishes his own company to 
have the honor of ^^first water,'' as they call it; an 
honor which always belongs to the tender which reaches 
the hydrant first. 
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Our fireman is already there, but our tender is not 
yet abreast and the other tender is coming very close. 
Ah! our driver makes a spurt, and with a shout pulls 
up in front of the hydrant before the other can reach 
it! This means that the firemen of our company must 
take full charge of the fire until the Chief arrives. 

The other company's hose men having rushed on 
to the next hydrant, our men quickly connect their 
hose and start the water. Other engines and hook-and- 
ladder trucks are coming now, one after another; 
. and as they arrive our foreman orders each to the place 
where it can do the best work. 

The fire is in a tenement-house, and before we came 
policemen had run up the stairs, knocking loudly on 
each door to awaken the tenants. Some of the people 
managed to escape by way of the stairs, and some over 
the roof. Others are still in the house and unable to 
get out, for the fire is now master in the halls and stairs, 
and in some of the rooms. Poor souls! You can see 
them standing frightened and helpless at the windows, 
waiting for the firemen to save them. 

While the hose men are busy at the hydrant, other 
firemen place long ladders against the building. A 
number rush inside to help the people out, and the 
rest of the company begin to throw streams of water 
on the flames, and also on the houses close by, to keep 
them from taking fire. 

It is a terrible scene! Hundreds of people are 
gathered in the street, but the police keep them well 
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outside the fire lines. This prevents them from crowd- 
ing the firemen, and from interfering with their work. 
The great engines groan and throb as they pump water 
from the hydrants into the lines of hose, and the smoke 
they belch forth mingles with that which pours from 
the windows of the burning house. Frightened children 
are screaming for their mothers, and mothers chase 
blindly back and forth through the smoke, looking 
for their children and calling aloud for them in their 
terror. 

The men are trying their best to get their families 
down to the street by way of the fire escapes. They 
stmnble and fall as they try to reach the ladders, for 
the platforms of the fire escapes are blocked with piles 
of rubbish and old carpets, with washtubs and baskets, 
with garbage pails and coal boxes! 

It is frightful to see the men holding fast to their 
little ones, trying in vain to move the heavy things 
out of their way. It is the same on every floor, and 
the tenants, unable to get down, are turning back 
into the smoke-filled rooms. Look! they are crowding 
now into the windows, for the stairs are ablaze, and 
it is their only chance. Some are climbing out on the 
sills ready to jmnp to the ground, while down below 
the onlookers shout to them to wait, wait! 

In a few seconds, which seem like hours to the 
terror-stricken tenants, they are reached by the fire- 
men who have come up the burning stairs. You 
can see them lift up women and children, one after 
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another, and pass them out to the firemen who are 
waiting on the ladders outside to carry them down to 
the street. 

Hark! a loud bell is clanging above the noise of the 
engines, above the hissing of the water where it falls 
upon the fire, and above the roar of the flames. It 
means that the Chief has come! His first act is to 
order a second alarm, for he knows only too well the 
awful danger of a tenement-house fire. This alarm 
brings more engines on the run, and more firemen. 
They swarm everywhere, and it is impossible to watch 
them all. Some chop holes in the roof in order to 
let out the stifling smoke, and others open the sky- 
lights and scuttle and help the people out and over 
into the next house. 

From the street and from windows in buildings 
across the way, some throw great streams of water 
into the fire, and others make their way into the 
burning house and grope about for those who may have 
fallen, overcome by smoke or by fright. And always, 
wherever they are, they are on the alert for orders, 
and obey them on the instant. 

It is a bitter cold night, and the spray from the 
streams of water freezes wherever it falls. In spite 
of the heat from the fire, the window sills are coated 
with sheets of ice drooping over their edge like a 
curtain. Icicles hang like fringe from the firemen's 
helmets, and their rubber coats are frozen stiff and 
shining like glass. Well do the firemen know the 
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danger of a single misstep on those shaking, slippery- 
ladders, but it makes them only the more careful of 
the living burdens they carry as they go down the icy 
rungs. 

Look there, on the fourth floor, if you would see 
how brave a fireman can be, how quick to act without 
waiting for orders! Do you see the one I mean, 
coming down the ladder? Ah, the smoke hides him 
now, so watch 
for him lower 
down. There, he 
has just passed 
the third 
floor! He is 
coming slowly, 
for a woman 
is hanging over 
his shoulder. 
See how she 
shrinks back as 
they pass 
through the 
flames pouring 
out from the 
second floor! 
I wonder her 
bending away 
like that does 
not throw both 

By permission of the American Magazine 
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of them headlong to the sidewalk. He is almost down 
now, and other firemen reach up for the woman. Poor 
thing! she has fainted, and they are calling the am- 
bulance doctor. Think what a weight she must have 
been for him to cany down that icy, swaying ladder ! 

Look, children! he is handing over a child, also! 
It must have been in the mother's arms all the time, 
and our firemen has saved two lives at the same time. 
No, not two but three! For he is trying to detach a 
screaming baby from the hook at his belt where it 
has been hanging by its clothing! I do not wonder 
the little thing cries. Ah! now it is off and the young 
fireman is handing it over to the nearest policeman. 

See him .go up the ladder once more, steadily as a 
sailor, although burning shutters are dropping, and 
falling bricks strike him as he clings. Down below, the 
Chief, watching the progress of the fire, directs the 
men where to throw the water, keeps his eyes on the 
walls for signs of toppling, and quietly takes note of 
daring deeds like this. 

Gradually the fire is quenched, and toward morning 
comes the welcome order to "shut off'' water. The 
Chief never delays this order longer than he must. 
Water often hurts property almost as much as fire. 
So the firemen, whose duty it is to save property, stop 
pouring on water as soon as it is safe to do so. 

The last companies to arrive at a fire are the first 
to go home. The men of each company sort out and 
gather up their own hose from the twisted lengths which 
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lie tangled up on the frozen pavement like so many 
big snakes. Others pile the long ladders on the trucks 
and unblanket the horses, talking to them a bit, for 
animals love praise just as people do. One after 
another the big engines roll toward home, and only 
our company stays behind. 

"First to reach the fire, last to go,'' is the rule. 
Carefully our men go over the smoking ruins, looking 
for smoldering brands which might kindle a second 
fire. Firemen, hardened as they are to dangers, always 
dread this final search lest they find the remains of 
some unfortunate one lost in the fire. Too often at 
tenement-house fires, because of dark and winding 
stairs, and of fire escapes choked up and made useless 
by the tenants themselves, death overtakes some even 
while the firemen are saving others. 

Fortunately our firemen find no bodies in the ruins, 
and they gather up their belongings to return to the 
engine house. They are worn out and half frozen, 
but once inside the house they quickly forget their 
fierce tussle with the fire, thankful that no man of 
their number is missing at roll call. 

Julia Richman and Isabel R. Wallach 
To God, thy coimtry, and thy friend be true. 
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THE DYING FIREMAN 

I am the mash'd fireman with breastbone broken. 

Tumbling walls buried me in their debris, 

Heat and smoke I inspired, I heard the yelling shouts 

of my comrades. 
I heard the distant click of their picks and shovels. 
They have cleared the beams away, they tenderly 

lift me forth. 

I lie in the night air in my red shirt, the pervading hush 

is for my sake. 
Painless after all I lie, exhausted but not so unhappy, 
White and beautiful are the faces around me, the heads 

are bare of their fire caps, 
The kneeling crowd fades with the light of the torches. 

Walt Whitman 



THE CHRISTMAS GOOSE AT THE CRATCHITS' 

You might have thought a goose the rarest of all 
birds, and in truth, it was something like it in that house- 
Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy (ready beforehand in a 
little saucepan) hissing hot; Master Peter mashed the 
potatoes with much vigor; Miss Belinda sweetened up 
the apple-sauce; Martha dusted the hot plates; Bob 
took Tiny Tim beside him in a corner, at the table; 
the two young Cratchits set chairs for everybody, 
not forgetting themselves, and mounting guard upon 
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their posts, crammed spoons into their mouths, lest 
they should shriek for goose before their turn came 
to be helped. 

At last the dishes were set on, and grace was said. 
It was followed by a breathless pause, as Mrs. Gratchit, 
looking slowly all along the carving knife, prepared to 
plunge it in the breast; but when she did, and when the 
long-expected gush of stuflSng came forth, one murmur 
of delight arose all round the board, and even Tiny 
Tim, excited by the two young Cratchits, beat on the 
table with the handle of his knife, and feebly cried 
hurrah! 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he didnH 
believe there ever was such a goose cooked. Its 
tenderness and flavor, size and cheapness, were the 
themes of great admiration. Eked out by the apple- 
sauce and mashed potatoes, it was a good dinner for 
the whole family; indeed, as Mrs. Gratchit said with 
great delight (looking at one small piece of bone on 
the dish), they hadn't eaten it all yet! 

Yet every one had had enough, and the youngest 
Gratchits in particular were steeped in sage and onion 
to the eye-brows! But now, the plates being changed 
by Miss Belinda, Mrs. Gratchit left the room alone— 
too nervous to bear witnesses — to take the pudding up, 
and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose 
it should break in turning out! Suppose somebody 
should have got over the wall of the backyard and 
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stolen it, while they were merry with the goose! All 
sorts of horrors were supposed. 

Hallo! A great deal of steam! The pudding was 
out of the kettle. A smell like a washing-day! 
That was the cloth. A smell like an eating-house and 
a pastry cook's next door to each other, with a laundress 
next door to that! That was the pudding. In half a 
minute Mrs. Cratchit entered, flushed, but smiling 
proudly, with the pudding like a speckled cannon-ball, 
so hard and firm, and decorated with Christmas holly 
stuck into the top. 
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Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, and 
calmly too, that he regarded it as the greatest success 
won by Mrs. Cratchit since their marriage. Mrs. 
Cratchit said that, now the weight was oflF her mind, 
she would confess she had had her doubts about the 
quantity of flour. Everybody had something to say 
about it, but nobody said or thought it was at all a 
small pudding for so large a family. Any Cratchit 
would have blushed to hint at such a thing. 

At last the dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, 
the hearth swept, and the fire made up. Apples and 
oranges were put upon the table, and a shovelful of 
chestnuts on the fire. Then all the Cratchit family 
drew round the hearth, in what Bob Cratchit called 
a circle, meaning a half one. 

And while the chestnuts on the fire sputtered and 
cracked noisily, Bob proposed: 

''A merry Christmas to us all, my dears. God bless 
usF' 

Which all the family re-echoed. 

"God bless us every one!'' said Tiny Tim, the last 
of aU. 

Charles Dickens 

From A Christmas Carol. 
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UNCLE SAM AS SANTA GLAUS 

Perhaps you have never noticed it. Somehow it 
never is placed in a prominent position in the post 
oflSce. But tucked away in some corner, or set in the 
least prominent portion of the Bulletin Board, there 
appears every year this sign: 

Mail Your Christmas Parcels Early 

Uncle Sam is not loud in his appeals for help. There 
are no drawings of overloaded postmen, of mail horses 
struggling on the icy streets, or rural deliverymen 
breasting blizzards with a load too heavy for horse and 
man — ^just a little notice in some comer. 
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But Uncle Sam might justly do all of this. The 
post oflSce is a hard worked Santa Claus struggling 
with all hands at top speed to bring to you and to me 
that message of Christmas cheer we long for — before 
Christmas Day, even if some thoughtless loved one has 
posted it with just the necessary hours for delivery, 
and millions of loved ones all over the land have done 
the same. 

Every little post oflSce feels the strain. Where two 
bags of mail came daily, the week before Christmas 
brings four, or six, or even eight and the postmaster 
or the postmistress works hard to sort and stamp and 
deliver letters and parcels to the restless crowd at 
the oflSce window. 

Out in Dakota on R. F. D. No. 2 the postmaster! 
stops to breathe his horse and to swing his arms. 
It is cold, bitter cold, and it looks like snow. It is 
the biggest load of the year, too. Folks who seldom 
got letters before are getting them now and it will be 
very late when he sets out homeward. 

At the next house some one comes out with a cup 
of steaming coffee. He accepts it thankfully and calls 
out cheerily as he drives off: 

''Got to expect it once a year, you know. It's 
Christmas.'' 

In the great cities the work increases one himdred 
per cent, but it is accepted with the same cheeriness. 

"Bless you," remarked the postmaster of one of our 
greatest cities, ''we don't mind the Christmas work. 
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Of course it keeps us late at night and hustling, and 
the new hands are green and don't amount to much, 
and all of us are dog tired when it is over, but we know 
it's coming and we expect it — at Christmas." 

New York is the great Christmas city. This is 
not only because of its own enormous population, but 
because it is the door through which the greatest 
amount of foreign mail enters and leaves the country. 
On the tenth of December the foreign mail rush 
begins. Clerks from other departments are sent to 
the foreign money-order windows and before the 
windows stretch long lines of eager people. 

Manuel Ittari, who owns a bootblack stand near a 
station on the Elevated, has saved twenty-five dollars 
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which he wants to send to his mother in Italy. His 
white teeth flash as he smiles over the pink sUp the 
clerk gives him in exchange for his well-worn bills. 
It is, as he knows, the Government's promise that 
the twenty-five dollars will reach that mother safely — a 
foreign money order. There are hundreds of Manuels. 

Next to him stands an Irish girl, who is sending a 
Christmas present to her old father. French, German, 
Austrian, Greek, Chinese, fill out the long line. The 
clerk behind the barred window must work swiftly, 
be interpreter, guide, and watchman. In the month 
of December, 1910, $7,025,548 went out from New 
York City to foreign lands. 

From December fifteenth to twentieth is the in- 
coming foreign Christmas mail rush. The money 
handled is much less, but the increase in letters and 
parcels over ordinary mail is enormous. Usually 
incoming foreign mail averages two thousand bags a 
steamer. A bag carries 5,500 letters. 

At Christmas time the average is five thousand bags 
a steamer. The ocean liners arriving in port near 
Christmas Day are known as the ^^Santa Claus ships'' 
and great is the rivalry among them. At present 
the SS. Oceanic holds the record. One year she carried 
5,829 mail sacks, the heaviest mail ever brought from 
Europe on a single ship. 

Then from December twentieth to December 
twenty-fifth comes the great rush of Christmas mail. 
It begins suddenly. A substation that is handling 
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some sixty thousand letters a day on the twentieth, 
will handle one hundred thousand on the twenty-first 
and one hundred and eight thousand on the twenty- 
second. Every post oflSce worker tries to meet the rush. 
Uncle Sam provides well for extra help, but ^'green" 
hands are troublesome in large numbers, so the extra 
force is limited and the regulars work long hours over- 
time. Postal clerks are called from Wall Street, the 
quiet district during the Christmas week, to the busy 
up-town residence districts. Overloaded substations 
telephone to each other for help, and mail is shot 
through the pneumatic tubes from one to another, 
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faced and cancelled and sent back again for delivery. 

Out on the streets the new mail automobiles, now 
used in some dozen great cities, run swiftly from station 
to station, carrying the heaviest packages. The 
chauffeurs of these look smilingly at the mail wagon, 
loaded to the top, passing slowly from door to door. 
The wagon supply is never enough. Last year in 
New York two hundred extras were pressed into service. 
Old express carts are hired, delivery-wagons of any 
kind as long as they keep the mail dry and do not fall 
to pieces. Packages have even been delivered at 
this season from an unused milk wagon. 

The busiest of the local carriers are given the position 
of bosses of routes, supplied with wagons and one or 
two helpers, and sent on their way. Those not quite 
so busy do not fare as well. The postmaster allows 
them to hire such vehicles as are necessary to get out 
the mail. And they hire such as are obtainable, 
a queer lot, so that the city streets at Christmas are 
quite picturesque with carriers pushing wheelbarrows, 
children's express wagons and mimic autos, homemade 
carts with wobbly wheels, or carrying market baskets 
in addition to their ordinary mail sack. 

The carrier's lot is hardest of all. Delivery is slow 
and there is much extra postage to be collected. It 
is almost impossible to keep the parcels in proper order. 
The working day is increased by three or four hours, 
and the weather may be none too good. 

And yet who ever saw a postman at Christmastide 
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who was not radiant with satisfaction? His nose may 
be red and his eyes watery with cold, his burdens heavy 
and awkward, and his route long, but he smiles as 
he pulls the doorbell and waits patiently for the house- 
holder to appear. Perhaps it is because he feels Uke 
a Santa himself, giving good cheer. 

Of course he is blamed for all mistakes. But on 
the whole, the fault-finding is little compared with 
the number of hearty welcomes he receives and the 
joy he brings. Not a penny does he get for his extra 
labor, but he knows that some time next summer, 
when business is dull. Uncle Sam will make up his 
hours of extra labor by extra holiday. 

There is one very sad corner in every large post oflSce, 
where lies a pile of post cards ornamented with flecks 
of tinsel. Those piles of post cards are condenmed by 
the postmaster. Several employees of the post office 
have suffered from blood poisoning from handling the 
cards. The flimsy envelope sold with the card is not 
sufficient protection. 

In one room at every city post office sit the hand- 
writing experts. Despite their care of misdirected 
packages and perishable goods, only half find their 
rightful owners. In the month of January, 1912, 
more than one hundred thousand letters and seventeen 
thousand packages were reqeived at the Dead Letter 
Office at Washington — Christmas mail. The post- 
master estimates that the valuables sold at auction by 
this department during the year brought $69,000. 
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Besides the valu- 
ables, the depart- 
ment received over 
thirteen millions 
of letters. Eleven 
millions of these 
were opened to 
find the writer's 
name and address, 
but none was in- 
eluded. 

Had the address 
been written in 
the upper left 
corner of the 
envelope, all these would have been returned. 

With the coming of the parcels post, Uncle Sam 
finds his task enormously increased. Perhaps soon 
he will be able to put the air ships into operation and 
then Santa may be flying overhead, as of old! 

Helen Christine Bennett 
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CHRISTIE 
Part I 

Christie walked down the street very slowly. When 
he reached Dr. Beach's house, he opened the gate 
without making any noise. The lights were out, and 
the family had gone to bed. 

His courage gave way entirely; he dared not ring 
the bell. So he stole oflF to a place on one side of the 
porch, where there were some tall evergreen trees and 
a mound of leaves and snow underneath them. 

He would sleep there, he thought. Perhaps in the 
morning he might be able to steal in at the back door, 
and nobody would find out that he had been away all 
night. 

So he scooped a sort of burrow for himself under- 
neath the leaves. ''I guess it will be morning soon,'' 
he thought: ^'I'm not very cold." 

And he was not, except for a few shivery minutes 
just at first. After that a dreamy glow crept over 
him, and he dropped into a nap. 

He woke up pretty soon with a start. Something 
tall and dark was leaning over him and talking. What 
was it? 

^^What a funny little creature!" said a voice which 
was thick and yet sharp and had a sort of rustle to it. 
"It isn't a squirrel; what is it? And how did it come 
here?" 
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'^It is a boy/' said another voice, as something 
taller and darker moved up and stood beside the first 
figure. ^Toor little fellow, he has had no Christmas! 
That's how he came to be here/' 

Christie stared and rubbed his eyes. The moon had 
risen, and he could see the speakers — the tallest 
evergreen of the group, and the little hemlock which 
grew by the gate. They were talking about him! 

^^No Christmas!" said the little hemlock. "How 
dreadful! Why, everybody has Christmas! He must 
have one. Is it too late? Can't we do something 
about it?" 

"Not too late, exactly," replied the tall evergreen. 
"We might do something perhaps; but is it really worth 
while? He is a very bad boy, I assure you." 

"Oh, no matter if he is naughty!" cried the hemlock; 
"he's little, and a boy, and he must have his Christmas 
somehow." And the hemlock shivered. 

"Very well," said the tall evergreen. Then he gave 
a call. It was more like a rustle than a shout, and 
more like a creak than either. But the trees seemed 
to understand, for at the sound all the evergreens in 
the yard came crowding together. "What is it? 
what is it?" they asked. 

"A boy who has had no Christmas," explained the 
kindly little hemlock. "Join hands, brothers. We 
must give him as much of a one as we can before the 
clock strikes twelve." 
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Part II 

The evergreens joined hands and began to move 
about Christie in a circling dance. As they moved, 
they sang, and bent and bowed to each other gracefully. 

When they stopped, the tallest evergreen addressed 
Christie, and said; 'TuU off your stocking.'^ 

So Christie pulled off his stocking. '^Hang it up," 
said the little hemlock. So Christie hung it up on one 
of the tall evergreens. "That's right,'' said the little 
hemlock. "Now, my brothers, put in your presents." 

The trees formed a circle again, and, as they danced 
round, each in turn dropped something into the 
stocking. Christie couldn't see what half the things 
were, but they all seemed to be beautiful. 

The spruce tree gave a bit of spruce sugar; the arbor 
vitae, a smelling bottle; the holly, a pocket pincushion. 
A pine cut off a lock of her hair and tucked it in among 
the gifts. Last of all, the little hemlock held up a 
great diamond, which glittered in the moonlight. 
"Here you are! This is something splendid!" said 
the hemlock. 

Then the trees danced on again, all crying in chorus, 
"Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!" 

"Merry Ch " Christie tried to say in return. 

But his voice seemed to stick in his throat. He could 
not speak. And what did it mean that all at once 
the trees fell upon him and began to shake him violently 
Were they angry? 
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He opened his eyes. It was not the evergreens which 
were shaking him, but Dr. Beach. Where had out- 
doors gone to? There he was, lying on the parlor 
sofa, and Miss Alice was standing by, with a candle 
in her hand. 'Toor little soul ! he's coming to himself," 
she said. 

^^Yes," said Dr. Beach, ^^but an hour later it wouldn't 
have been easy to bring him round again. I doubt 
if we could have done it." 

"Really!" cried Miss Alice, turning pale. ''How 
fortimate that we went out to look! I could not sleep 
without a search for the poor child. Oh, Christie! 
how could you stay out so late?" 

''I want my stocking! Somebody has taken away 
my stocking!" said Christie, beginning to cry; but 
Dr. Beach said, ''Hush!" 

Pretty soon Miss Alice held a glass to his lips with 
something nice and hot in it, after drinking which 
he went to sleep again and knew nothing more till 
he found himself in bed the next morning. 

It was no use trying to_ convince Christie of what a 
narrow escape he had had from freezing to death, or 
that all his story about the evergreens was a dream. 
He knew it wasn't, he said. 

One thing was certainly queer. When Rosa went 
out to sweep the steps, there was the stocking hanging 
on the evergreen I In the toe was a little drifted heap — 
a tuft of pine hair, a bit of spruce gum, two or three 
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prickly holly leaves, dry and brown, a sprig of arbor 
vitae, and a broken icicle. 

"Blown in by the wind," said Miss Alice; but Christie 
shook his head. "Somebody has changed them," 
he said. They were real pretty last night. '* 

Susan Coolidge 

From Mischiefs TTumksgiving, Copyright 1874, by Roberts Brothers. 



A CHILD'S THOUGHTS ABOUT SANTA GLAUS 

What do you think my grandmother said, 

Telling Ghristmas stories to me 
To-night, when I went and coaxed and coaxed 

With my head and arms upon her knee? 

She thinks — she really told me so — 
That good Mr. Santa Glaus, long ago, 

Was as old and gray as he is to-day, 
Going around with his loaded sleigh. 

She thinks he's driven through frost and snow 
For a hundred, yes, a thousand times or so, 

With jingling bells and a bag of toys — 

Ho, ho! for good little girls and boys. 
With a carol gay, 
Grying, "Glear the way. 

For a rollicking, merry Ghristmas day!" 
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Grandmother knows almost everything — 

All that I ask her she can tell; 
Rivers and towns in geography, 
And the hardest words she can always spell. 
But the wisest ones, sometimes, they say, 

Mistake — and even grandmother may. 

If Santa Claus never had been a boy 
How would he always know so well 

What all the boys are longing for 
On Christmas day? Can Grandmother tell? 

Why does he take the shiny rings. 
The baby houses, the dolls with curls. 

The little lockets and other such things 
Never to boys, but always to girls? 

Why does he take the skates and all 
The bats and balls, and arrows and bows, 

And trumpets and drums, and guns — hurrah! 
To the boys? I wonder if grandmother knows? 

But there's one thing that doesn't seem right — 

If Santa Claus was a boy at play 
And hung up his stocking on Christmas night, 

Who filled it for him on Christmas day? 

Sydney Dare 
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A CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR 

There was once a child, and he strolled about a good 
deal, and thought of a number of things. He had a 
sister, who was a child too, and his constant companion. 
These two used to wonder all daylong. They wondered 
at the beauty of the flowers; they wondered at the 
height and blueness of the sky; they wondered at the 
depth of the bright water; they wondered at the good- 
ness and the power of God, who made the lovely world. 

They used to say to one another, sometimes, "Sup- 
posing all the children upon earth were to die; would 
the flowers, and the water, and the sky be sorry?*' 
They believed they would be sorry. "For," said they, 
"the buds are the children of the flowers, and the little 
playful streams that frolic down the hillsides are 
the children of the water; and the smallest bright 
sparks playing at hide-and-seek in the sky all night 
must surely be the children of the stars; and they 
would all be grieved to see their playmates, the children 
of men, no more.'' 

There was one clear, shining star, that used to come 
out in the sky before the rest, near the church spire, 
above the graveyard. It was larger and more beautiful 
they thought, than all the others, and every night they 
watched for it, standing hand in hand at a window. 
Whoever saw it first cried out, "I see the star!" 
And often they cried out both together, knowing so 
well when it would rise, and where. So they grew 
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to be such friends with it, that, before lying down in 
their beds, they always looked out once again, to bid it 
good night and to say, '^God bless the star!" 

But while she was still very young, — O, very, very 
young, — the sister drooped, and came to be so weak 
that she could no longer stand in the window at night; 
and then the child looked sadly out by himself, and, 
when he saw the star, turned round and said to the 
patient, pale face on the bed, ''I see the star!'^ and then 
a smile would come upon the face, and a little, weak 
voice would say, "God bless my brother and the star!" 

And so the time came — all too soon — ^when the child 
looked out alone, and when there was no face on the 
bed; and when there was a little grave among the 
graves, not there before; and when the star made long 
rays down towards him, as he saw it through his tears. 

Now, these rays were so bright, and they seemed 
to make such a shining way from earth to heaven, 
that when the child went to his lonely bed he dreamed 
about the star; and he dreamed that, lying where he 
was, he saw a train of people taken up that sparkling 
road by angels. And the star, opening, showed him a 
great world of light, where many more such angels 
waited to receive them. 

All these angels, who were waiting, turned their 
beaming eyes upon the people who were carried up 
into the star; and some came out from the long rows 
in which they stood, and kissed the new comers tenderly 
and went away with them down avenues of light, and 
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were so happy in their company, that, lying in his 
bed, the child wept for joy. 

But there were many angels who did not go with 
them, and among them one he knew. The patient 
face that once had lain upon the bed was glorified and 
radiant; but his heart found out his sister among all 
the host. 

His sister's angel lingered near the entrance of the 
star, and said to the leader among those who had 
brought the people thither, "Is my brother come?'' 

And he said, "No.'' 

She was turning hopefully away, when the child 
stretched out his arms, and cried, "O sister, I am here! 
Take me!'' And then she turned her beaming eyes 
upon him, and it was night; and the star was shining 
into the room, making long rays down toward him as 
he saw it through his tears. 

From that hour forth the child looked out upon the 
star as on the home he was to go to, when his time 
should come; and he thought that he did not belong 
to the earth alone, but to the star too, because of his 
sister's angel gone before. 

There was a baby born to be a brother to the child; 
and while he was so little that he never yet had spoken 
a word, he stretched his tiny form out on his bed, and 
died. 

Again the child dreamed of the opened star, and of 
the company of angels, and the train of people, and 
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the rows of angels with their beaming eyes all turned 
upon those people's faces. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, ''Is my brother 
come?" 

And he said, "Not that one, but another/' 

As the child beheld his brother's angel in her arms, 
he cried, "O, sister, I am here! Take me!" And she 
turned and smiled upon him. And the star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his 
books, when an old servant came to him, and said, 
'Thy mother is no more. I bring her blessing on her 
darling son." 

Again at night he saw the star, and all that former 
company. Said his sister's angel to the leader, "Is 
my brother come?" 

And he said, "Thy mother!" 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through all the star, 
because the mother was reunited to her two children. 
And he stretched out his arms and cried, "O, mother, 
sister, and brother, I am here! Take me!" And they 
answered him, "Not yet." And the star was shining. 

He grew to be a man whose hair was turning gray, 
and he was sitting in his chair by the fireside, heavy 
with grief, and with his face bedewed with tears, when 
the star opened once again. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, "Is my brother 
come?" 

And he said, "Nay, but his daughter." 

And the man who had been the child saw his daughter 
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newly lost to him, a beautiful creature among those 
three; and he said, "My daughter's head is on my 
sister's breast, and her arm is round my mother's 
neck, and at her feet there is the baby of old times, 
and I can bear the parting from her, God be praised!" 
And the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man, and his once 
smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps were slow and 
feeble, and his back was bent. And one night, as he 
lay upon his bed, his children standing round, he 
cried, as he had cried so long ago, "I see the star!'' 

They whispered to one another, "He is dying." 

And he said, "I am. My age is falling from me 
like a garment, and I move toward the star as a child. 
And 0, my Father, now I thank thee that it has so 
often opened to receive those dear ones who await 
me!" 

And the star was shining; and it shines upon his 
grave. 

Charles Dickens 



FROST IN THE HOLIDAYS 

The time of Frost is the time for me. 
When the gay blood spins through the heart with glee. 
When the voice leaps out with a chiming sound, 
And the foot-step rings on the musical ground; 
When the earth is white, and the air is bright. 
And every breath a new delight. 
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Hurrah, the lake is a league of glass! 
Buckle and strap on the stiff white grass, 
Ofif we shoot and poise and wheel, 
And swiftly turn upon scoring heel; 
And our flying sandals chirp and sing 
Like a flock of swallows upon the wing. 



Away from the crowd with the wind we drift, 
No vessel's motion so smoothly swift; 
Fainter and fainter the tumult grows, 
And the gradual stillness and wide repose 
Touch with a hue more soft and grave 
The lapse of joy's declining wave. 



Pure is the ice; a glance may sound 

Deep through an awful, dim profoimd, 

To the water dungeons where snake-weeds hide. 

Over which, as self-up-borne we glide. 

Like wizards on dark adventure bent. 

The masters of every element. 



Homeward! How the shimmering snow 
Kisses our hot cheeks as we go f 
Wavering down the feeble wind. 
Like myriad thoughts in a poet's mind. 
Till the earth, and trees, and icy lakes 
Are slowly clothed with the countless flakes. 
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In the clasp of home, by the ruddy fire, 
Ranged in a ring to our heart's desire, — 
Now, who wiU tell some wondrous tale, 
Almost to turn the warm cheeks pale. 
Set chin on hands, make grave eyes stare, 
Draw slowly nearer each stool and chair? 

The one low voice goes wandering on 

In a mystic world where all are gone; 

The shadows dance; little Caroline 

Has stolen her fingers into mine. 

But the night outside is very chill 

And the Frost hums loud at the window sill. 

William Allingham 



THE SUNKEN CITY 

In Holland, where the waves of the Zuyder Zee no\)^ 
roll, there was once a blooming and rich tract of land, 
and on the very spot where the fishermen now anchor 
their boats to cast their nets, there rose a beautiful 
city, carefully protected from the sea by large dikes. 

The inhabitants of Stavoren, for such was the name 
of this town, were very wealthy indeed, so wealthy in 
fact that they paved their banqueting halls with 
shining gold. But, in spite of their wealth, they were 
selfish, hard-hearted, and unkind to the poor. 

The richest among them was a lady, who had 
counting houses, farms, palaces, and fleets, but whose 
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sole thought, night and day, was how she might further 
increase her riches. With this piupose in view, she once 
sent for the captain of her largest vessel, bade him sail 
away and return within a year's time, with a cargo of the 
most precious and best of all riches. In vain the captain 
questioned her to know exactly what she wished; she 
merely repeated her order and haughtily dismissed him. 
Forced to set sail at a venture, the captain left 
Stavoren, but, not knowing in what direction to steer 
his course, he asked officers and crew. As each man 
had a different opinion concerning the most precious 
and best of all riches, however, they only added to his 
troubles. After much thought, and the smoking of 
many a pipe, the Dutch captain concluded that nothing 
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could be more precious thaa wheat, the staff of life. 
He bought a cargo of the finest grain at Dantzic, 
and returned joyfully to Stavoren, where he arrived 
long before the year was ended. 

The lady, in the meanwhile, had told all her friends 
that her vessel had gone in search of a cargo of the 
best and most precious of all riches, and as she would 
not even tell her most intimate friend what that might 
be, public curiosity was fully aroused. 

But when her captain suddenly appeared before her, 
and told her that he had brought a cargo of wheat, 
she flew into a terrible rage, and ordered that every 
kernel should immediately be cast into the sea. In 
vain the captain begged that, since she did not want 
the wheat, it should be given to the poor; she repeated 
her commands, declaring she would come down to 
the port herself to make sure they were properly carried 
out. 

Sadly retracing his steps to the vessel, the captain 
met several beggars, told them a cargo of wheat was 
about to be thrown away, and by the time the lady 
reached the dock, the poor had gathered thepe from 
all parts of the city, in hopes of getting the grain. 

In spite of their cries, however, the haughty lady 
made the sailors cast all the wheat into the sea, while 
the captain, unable to stop this sinful waste, looked 
on in rage. The last kernel had vanished beneath 
the waters, when he turned to his mistress and cried: 
"As surely as there is a God above us, you will be pim- 
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ished for this sin, and the time may come when you, 
the wealthiest lady in Stavoren, will long for a few 
handfuls of this wasted wheat.'' 

The lady listened to these words in angry silence, 
slowly drew a costly ring from her white hand, cast 
it into the sea, and coolly declared that, when she saw 
it again, she might believe his words, and believe it 
possible that she should come to want. 

That self-same evening, in preparing a fresh fish 
for dinner, the cook found the costly ring, which he 
immediately sent to his proud mistress. She became 
very pale indeed when she recognized it. Afewmoments 
later, bearers of ill-tidings came rushing in, to report 
the ruin of her counting houses, the wreck of her fleet, 
the burning of her palaces, and the destruction of her 
farms. In the course of a few hours she found her- 
self rid of all her wealth, for her own house burned 
down to the ground during the night, and she barely 
escaped with her life. 

Now that her money was gone, the rich of Stavoren 
refused to recognize her, and the poor, who had met 
with nothing but contempt and ill-treatment at hei 
hands, allowed her to die of hunger and cold in a 
miserable shed. 

This sudden downfall, and the punishment of the 
haughty lady, did not produce any effect at all upon 
the other rich people of Stavoren, who continued to 
enjoy life as before, and to neglect their fellow-creatures; 
so a second warning was given them. 
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Little by little they heard that the port was becoming 
poor, owing to the rapid increase of a sand-bar, which 
soon rose above the waters, putting a stop to all further 
commerce. This sand-bank was soon covered with 
green grass and beautiful flowers. The people, gazing 
upon it, called it ^The Lady's Sand,'' and declared 
that the green grass and flowers upon it had sprouted 
from the great quantity of wheat cast into the sea. 

But in spite of its rapid growth, this wheat bore no 
fruit, and while the rich cared but little, the poor 
suffered more sorely still, for now they did not even 
earn the small pay they had received for their work of 
loading and unloading vessels. The second warning 
had also fallen upon deaf ears and been seen by un- 
seeing eyes, yet Providence granted the rich a third 
and last warning. 

A little leak was discovered in the dike, and the sea, 
filtering into the city reservoir, made its waters bad. 
Laughingly the rich people said they would drink 
cream since water could not be obtained, but when 
the thirsty poor crowded around their gates, asking 
a sup of milk, they rudely dismissed them, declaring 
it would be well were they really to die of thirst, as 
they said they should. 

That self-same night, the sea softly finished its work, 
broke down the dikes, and, bursting over Stavoren, 
buried the whole town. 

Over the spot where it once stood, the waves now 
ripple in the sunlight, or are thrashed into foam by 
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the cold winds sweeping down from the north. Boat- 
men, rowing out from the little fishing town which 
alone now bears the name of the old city, sometimes 
rest upon their oars, when the waters are smooth and 
clear, to point out, far beneath them, the palaces, 
turrets, and ramparts of Stavoren. 

The streets, once so busy (thirty thousand inhabitants 
are reported to have died) are empty, the market- 
place silent. No sound is heard save when a pike or 
herring, swimming through the tall belfries, accidentally 
strikes one of the bells with its flopping tail, and sets 
it slowly ringing in the depths of the sea, where it 
seems to be mournfully tolling the knell of the sunken 
city. 

H. A. GUERBER 
From Legends of The Rhine ^ Copyright 1895, by A.S. Barnes & Company. 

THE REAL GOOD 

"What is the real good?" 

I asked in musing mood. 
"Order," said the law court; 

"Knowledge," said the school; 
"Truth," said the wise man; 

"Pleasure," said the fool; 
"Love," said the maiden; 

"Beauty," said the page; 
"Freedom," said the dreamer; 

"Home," said the sage; 
"Fame," said the soldier; 
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crry and town 



"Equity," the seer — 
Spake my heart full sadly: 

"The answer is not here." 
Then, within my bosom, 

Softly, this I heard; 
"Each heart holds the secret — 

Kindness is the word." 

John Boyle O'Reilly 
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It was midnight 
when we were 
landed at the 
Santa Fe station, 
on the south side 
of the town . 
The moon was 
shining brightly. 
In a moment I was 
riding, in effect, 
through foreign 
streets. They 
were narrow, 
rocky, lined with 
squatty,unlighted, 
silent, sombre 
adobe houses. It 
seemed as if a 
gentle, fun-mak- 
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ing earthquake had jolted them out of line, tilted them 
off base, started them down grade, perched them in 
awkwardness. Old! I cannot conceive of a time 
when those old adobes were not there. 

The next day after I arrived at Santa Fe, I asked 
the price of a large plum of a Mexican dealer. 

"Five cents; not less could be." 

"One for three cents?" I asked. 

With scorn the dealer replied, "No three cent here! 
Five cents lessest money here. One plum, two, three, 
four plum — all same; five cent.^' 

Seller, buyer, Spanish, American people alike have 
here contempt for the change-making of the East, all 
declaring that they would not live with people so mean 
as to bother with change for five cents. 

One reason why provision-dealers in these mountain 
towns can sell their wares nearly at Eastern prices is, 
because in the cool, pure, dry air of New Mexico, 
foods do not spoil. In Santa Fe the tradesman delivers 
you a slice of butter as he does a sUce of cheese with 
no fear, even in July, of its melting, and it reaches the 
customer in August as firm as in December. 

Rents average somewhat higher in this state than 
in the Mississippi Valley. The comfort possible in a 
couple of adobe-rooms, which are usually large, is a 
surprise to a person brought up in the North. 

Nowhere are sun and air on better behavior. There 
is scarcely a summer morning when a light fire would 
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be out of place; scarcely a winter noon when you 
might not do away with all fire. 

I had ever at hand, ready-made, the means for 
keeping a comfortable temperature. If the air was 
too cool, I moved into the sunshine; if unduly warm, 
into the shade, and the relief was always imniediate 
and complete. 

I had heard that the people were foreign, and distant. 
Instead of this, in the most cordial friendliness they 
began at once to advise me what to do, and what not 
to do, to get the full value of my visit. 

Mexican ladies are shy about seeking acquaintance 
or friendship of visitors but they are responsive to 
your calls. 

If you ask a Mexican gentleman to direct you to 
some place, he will not only give you the information, 
but will give time, if it seems to him necessary, in 
showing you to the place and explaining noticeable 
features. At parting he will thank you for the pleasant 
hoiu" you have given him. 

A Mexican lady acquaintance cheerfully spent a 
morning showing me from one place to another, looking 
for rooms, pointing out advantages and disadvantages, 
advising me as to prices and neighborhoods. 

When it was known that I intended to fiu-nish rooms, 
there came the most siu-prising offers of loans — ^blankets, 
pillows, chairs, desk, table. 

Beside loans I was offered gifts, as a cook-stove 
from an Alabamian who declared that she couldn't 
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eat stove-cooked food, and that her cook would use 
nothing but the fireplace, as they did down South. 

A Spanish friend sent word, "I will lend you my 
Mexican to make you a fireplace. There's one in that 
angle of the wall. He'll open it.'' 

They close fireplaces in an easy way down there. 
They break up a little space of the yard, stir in water, 
and fill the fireplace to the jambs with clay. The 
mud is then smoothed with the hand, trowel-like, 
finishing with mud whose brown has been lightened 
with coloring matter. 

The Mexican that was loaned to me cut into the 
adobe packing with which some former tenant had 
filled the fireplace, carried it into the yard, brought 
it back plastic, smeared it over jambs, hearth and 
mantlepiece, finishing all smoothly by the hand. It 
was all by primitive methods, but the comfort and 
health that resulted from that bright little adobe 
fireplace will make the name of one Spanish senora a 
sound of music to my heart. 

You have heard, no doubt, that the people of New 
Mexico are lazy, to use plain English; that the state 
is the land of Manana — the land of to-morrow. 

Who are the people of New Mexico? 

About one-fourth of the entire population are 
Americans, and a large part of these were bom in 
New Mexico. 

Of the people not American, about one-eighth are 
of Spanish descent and three-eighths of Indian descent. 
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The other half are of a mixed race^ Spanish and Indians. 

"Make hay while the sun shines/' has small sig- 
nificance in a land where there are three hmidred and 
sixty-five days of sunshine in the year, and where there 
are four or five crops of hay to the season, and not a 
stack or a mow is ever mildewed. 

The fact is that the Mexican peasants are workers 
from childhood. They are reserved toward Americans. 
They do not beg for work, but I never asked one for 
service of any kind that I did not get the service at 
reasonable price. There is no task that a Mexican 
will not undertake, especially if he can get the assistance 
of a burro. 

The burro, jokingly called "the sweet singer of 
Mexico," has a range of only two notes, but these are 
powerful. This is what heartless people say of the 
burro. "The perfect playmate for boys'' would be a 
more just title. 

All the children of New Mexico learn to ride burros, 
which are as gentle and harmless as hobby-horses. 
One often sees four or five boys on one of these patient 
creatures, or two or more men, their legs dangling 
almost to the ground. It is not a matter of surprise 
that these brute playmates have been expressed to 
New York and other Eastern cities for children's 
use in learning, without danger, saddle riding and 
driving. 

The loads that the burros will carry are remarkable. 
They take the place of market-wagons. I recall a 
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caravan of a score of these pack-animals under one 
driver. They would come to town laden with melons, 
or other wares, bringing loads larger and heavier than 
themselves. Like soldiers under drill, they would 
range themselves in ranks before a store on the side- 
walk. Nobody was offended or afraid, for they were 
cleanly and harmless. 

As soon as one was unpacked he would walk off 
into the street, where he was sure to find something 
to eat, if only a bit of paper. 

In a ride of fifteen miles out "of Santa Fe I once met 
two hundred and fifty-three burros, with packs, in- 
dustriously plying their mouse-colored legs. 

I have seen a burro carrying a cook-stove, or bringing 
over mountain-roads timbers for a house. When 
they are carrying unbaled hay they present a most 
amusing appearance. One sees the great ears working, 
a tail switching, and foiu* little hoofs twinkling; all 
the rest is a moving haystack. 

If there ever was a flesh and blood creature capable 
of living on a straw a day, it is the hardy, faithful 
Mexican burro. So inexpensive is its keeping that 
the poorest peasant can afford the comfort of this 
helpful companion, the friend of the moimtaineer. 
It will obey every tone of the master, every touch of 
his hand. But a stranger must study burros well to 
get their best service. 

Sarah Winter Kellogg 

From the Youth^s Companion^ by Permission. 
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THE SNOW MAN 

"It is so delightfully cold/' said the Snow Man, 
"that it makes my whole body crackle. This is just 
the kind of wind to blow life into one. How that great 
red thing up there is staring at me!'' (He meant the 
sun, who was just setting.) "It shall not make me 
wink." 

He had two triangular pieces of tin for eyes; his 
mouth was made of an old broken rake, and was, of 
com^e, furnished with teeth. He had been made 
amid the joyous shouts of boys, the jingling of sleigh- 
bells, and the slashing of whips. 

The sun went down, and the full moon rose, large, 
round, and clear. 

"There it comes again, from the other side," said 
the Snow Man, who supposed the sun was showing 
himself once more. "Ah, I have cured him of staring, 
though; now he may hang up there, and shine. If I 
only knew how to move away from this place, — I 
should like to move. If I could, I would slide along on 
the ice, as I have seen the boys do; but I don't under- 
stand how; I don't even know how to run." 

"Away, away," barked the old yard-dog. He was 
quite hoarse, and could not say, "Bow-wow." He had 
once been an indoor dog, and lain by the fire, and he 
had been hoarse ever since. "The sun will make you 
run some day. I saw him, last winter, make a snow 
man run. Away, away! they all have to go." 
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"I don't understand you, my friend/' said the Snow 
Man. ''Is that thing up there to teach me to run? 
I saw it running itself, a little while ago, and now it 
has come creeping up from the other side/' 

"You know nothing at all," replied the yard-dog; 
"but then, youVe only lately been made. What you 
see there is the moon, and the one before it was the 
sun. It will come again to-morrow, and most likely 
teach you to run down into the gutter; for I think the 
weather is going to change. I can feel such pricks and 
stabs in my left leg; I am sure there is going to be a 
change." 

"I don't understand him," said the Snow Man to 
himself; "but I have a feeling that he is talking of 
something very disagreeable. The one who stared so 
hard just now, and whom he calls the sun, is not my 
friend; I can feel that, too." 

"Away, away!" barked the yard-dog, and then he 
turned round three times, and crept into his kennel 
to sleep. 

There really was a change in the weather. Towards 
morning, a thick fog covered the whole city, and a 
keen wind arose, so that the cold seemed to freeze 
one's bones; but when the sun rose, the sight was 
splendid. Trees and bushes were covered with hoar- 
frost, and looked like a forest of white coral; while 
on every twig glittered frozen dew-drops. 

"This is really beautiful," said a young girl, who had 
come into the yard with a friend; and they both stood 
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still near the Snow Man, and looked at the glittering 
scene. "Summer cannot show a more beautiful sight/' 
she exclaimed, while her eyes sparkled. 

"And we can't have such a fellow as this in the 
summer-time/' replied the young man, pointing to 
the Snow Man; "he is great!" 

The girl laughed, and nodded at the Snow Man, 
and then tripped away over the snow with her friend. 
The snow creaked and crackled beneath her feet, as 
if she was walking on starch. 

"Who are these two?" asked the Snow Man of the 
yard-dog. "You have been here longer than I have; 
do you know them?" 

"Of course I know them," replied the yard-dog; 
"she has stroked my back many times, and he has 
given me a bone. I never bite those two." 

"Are they the same kind of beings as you and I?" 
asked the Snow Man. 

"Well, they belong to the same master," said the 
yard-dog. "Certainly people who were only born 
yesterday know very little. I can see that in you. I 
have age and experience. I know every one here in 
the house, and I know there was once a time when I 
did not lie out here in the cold, fastened to a chain. 
Away, away!" 

"The cold is delightful," said the Snow Man; "but 
do tell me; only you must not clank your chain so; 
for it jars all through me when you do that." 

"Away, away!" barked the yard-dog; "I'll tell you: 
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they said I was a pretty little fellow once; then I used 
to lie in a velvet-covered chair, up at the master's 
house, and sit in the mistress's lap. They used to 
kiss my nose, and wipe my paws with an embroidered 
handkerchief, and I was called 'Ami, dear Ami, sweet 
Ami.' 

But after awhile I grew too big for them, and they 
sent me away to the housekeeper's room; so I came 
to live on the lower story. You can look into the 
room from where you stand, and see where I was 
master once; for I was indeed master to the house- 
keeper. It was certainly a smaller room than those 
upstairs; but I was more comfortable; for I was not 
being continually taken hold of and pulled about by 
the children. 

I received quite as good food, or even better. I 
had my own cushion, and there was a stove — it is 
the finest thing in the world at this season of the year. 
I used to go under the stove, and lie down beneath it. 
Ah, I still dream of that stove. Away, away!" 

"Does the stove look beautiful?" asked the Snow 
Man; ''is it at all like me?" 

"It is just the opposite of you," said the dog. "It's 
as black as a crow, and has a long neck and a brass 
knob; it eats firewood, so that fire spurts out of its 
mouth. We should keep on one side, or under it, 
to be comfortable. You can see it through the window 
from where you stand." 

Then the Snow Manlooked, and saw a bright polished 
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thing with fire gleaming from the lower part of it. 
The Snow Man felt a strange sensation come over 
him ; it was very odd, he did not know what it meant, and 
he could not account for it. But there are people who 
are not men of snow who understand what it is. 
"And why did you leave?" asked the Snow Man. 
"How could you give up such a comfortable place?'' 

"I was obliged," replied the yard-dog. 'They 
turned me out of doors, and chained me up here. I 
had bitten the youngest of my master's sons in the 
leg, because he kicked away the bone I was gnawing. 
'Bone for bone,' I thought; but they were very angry, 
and since that time I have been fastened to a chain, 
and lost my bone. Don't you hear how hoarse I am? 
Away, away! I can't talk like other dogs any more. 
Away, away! that is the end .of it all." 

But the Snow Man was no longer listening. He 
was looking into the housekeeper's room on the lower 
story, where the stove stood on its four iron legs, 
looking about the same size as the Snow Man himself. 
"What a strange crackling I feel within me," he said. 
"Shall I ever get in there? I must go in and lean 
against the stove even if I have to break the window." 

"You must never go in there," said the yard-dog; 
"for if you go near the stove, you'll melt away, away." 

"I might as well go," said the Snow Man, "for I 
think I am breaking up as it is." 

During the whole day the Snow Man stood looking 
in through the window, and in the twilight hour the 
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room became still more inviting, for from the stove 
came a gentle glow, not like the sun or the moon; 
no, only the bright light which gleams from a stove 
when it has been well fed. When the door of the 
stove was opened, the flames darted out of its mouth. 

The light of the flame fell directly on the face and 
breast of the Snow Man with a ruddy gleam. ''I 
can endure it no longer," said he; ''how beautiful it 
looks when it stretches out its tongue!" 

The night was long, but it did not appear so to the 
Snow Man, who stood there enjoying his thoughts, 
and crackling with the cold. In the morning the 
window-panes of the housekeeper's room were covered 
with ice. They were the most beautiful ice-flowers 
any Snow Man could desire, but they hid the stove. 
These window-panes would not thaw, and he could 
see nothing of the stove. 

The snow crackled and the wind whistled around 
him; it was just the kind of frosty weather a Snow 
Man might thproughly enjoy. But he did not enjoy 
it; how, indeed, could he enjoy anything? 

"That is a terrible disease for a Snow Man," said the 
yard-dog; ''I have suffered from it myself, but I got 
over it. Away, away!" he barked, and then he added, 
*The weather is going to change." And the weather 
did change, it began to thaw. As the warmth grew 
greater, the Snow Man grew smaller. He said nothing 
and made no complaint, which is a sure sign. 

One morning he broke, and sank down altogether; 
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and, behold, where he had stood, something like a 
broomstick remained sticking up in the groimd. It 
was the pole romid which the boys had built him up. 

^^Ah, now I understand wh}'^ he had such a great 
longing for the stove," said the yard-dog. ''Why, 
there's the shovel that is used for cleaning out the 
stove fastened to the pole. The Snow Man had a 
stove-scraper in his body. But it's all over now. 
Away, away!" 

And soon the winter passed. ''Away, away!" 
barked the hoarse yard-dog. But the girls in the 
house sang: — 

"Come from your fragrant home, green thyme; 

Stretch your soft branches, willow-tree; 

The months are bringing the sweet spring-time, 

When the lark in the sky sings joyfully. 

Come, gentle sun, while the cuckoo sings, 

And I'll mock his note in my wanderings." 

And nobody thought any more of the Snow Man. 

Hans Christian Anderson 

From Hans Andersen* s Fairy Tales. 

A bitter jest, when it comes too near the truth, leaves 
a sharp sting behind it. 
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A SKATING SONG 

Hurrah for the wind that is keen and chill, 
As it skirts the meadows and sweeps the hill! 
Hurrah for the pulses of swift delight 
That tingle and beat in the Winter's night, 
When over the crystal lake we glide, 
Flying like birds o'er the frozen tide! 

Hurrah for the lad with the sparkling eye, 
For the joyous laugh and the courage high! 
Hurrah for the health that is glad and strong 
So that life is gay as a merry song, 
For the motion fearless, smooth, and fleet, 
When skates are wings to the flying feet! 
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Hurrah for the landscape broad and fair 
Spread boldly out in the brilliant air! 
Hurrah for the folds of the sheeted snow, 
On the mountains high, in the valleys low! 
Hurrah for the track where the skaters glide, 
Fearless as over a highway tried! 

Hurrah for the girls who skate so well — 
Dorothy, Winifred, Kate, and Nell! 
Hurrah for the race weVe bound to win, 
And the curves and figures we mean to spin! 
Hurrah for the joy that wings our feet. 
When, like dancers gay, we pass and meet! 

Who chooses may boast of the summer-time, 
Hurrah! we cry, for the frost and rime. 
For the icicles pendant from roof and eaves, 
For snow that covers the next year's sheaves! 
Hurrah for the gleaming, glassy lake 
Where the skaters bold their pleasures take! 

Margaret E. Sangster 

Copyright 1895, by Harper and Brothers, Publishers. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Have you ever seen a lightning rod on the roof of a 
house, and wondered of what use it is? 

When you hear thunder, you may know that there 
is a wonderful force at work darting from the heavens 
in zigzag lines. This wonderful force is called lightning. 

If lightning strikes a tree or house, its force tears 
the object to pieces, and perhaps burns it. If lightning 
strikes a person or animal, it does not break even the 
skin, but passes through the body in the twinkling of 
an eye, and either stuns or kills it. The lightning rod 
is put on the house to catch the lightning and so keep 
it from striking the building or the people within. 

Two hundred years ago, nobody knew how to catch 
lightning, and people were very much frightened at 
sight of it. Now we not only know how to catch it 
and carry it away from our houses, but we also know 
how to make it run along wires and carry messages 
from one person to another. These messages are 
called telegrams and can be sent from one end of the 
coimtry to the other. 

We have also learned how to make lightning, or 
electricity as it is more often called, carry the human 
voice for even a thousand miles. If you were in 
New York, you could telephone to a friend in Chicago, 
nearly a thousand miles away, and your friend could 
hear your words plainly. 

It would all be done so easily and quickly that 
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you would almost 
imagine your 
friend to be in the 
next room in- 
stead of at the 
other end of the 
country. 

We also make 
this wonderful 
force pull our 
street cars 
through the big 
cities. It lights 
ourstreets and 
houses and does 
many more 
marvelous things. 

Is it not a truly 
wonderful power that can accomplish all this work? 
And would you not like to hear the story of the man 
who first discovered that lightning could be changed 
from a dreaded monster destroying everything in 
its path, to a harnessed and gentle beast ready to help 
and serve us? 

Benjamin Franklin, the discoverer of electricity, 
was born in Boston in 1706. He was the youngest 
of seventeen children. Imagine having sixteen brothers 
and sisters! What good times the Franklin family 
must have had! 



Benjamin Frankun 
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Little Ben's father was a candle maker, and as soon 
as the boy was old enough, he helped in the shop. 
He attended school for two years, and he learned to 
read there. He loved books and often neglected his 
work to read. He helped his brother to write and 
print a newspaper; and later, he published a paper of 
his own. 

As a young man, he went to Europe, where he 
travelled, and learned much. On his return, he went 
to Philadelphia to live. He determined to try to 
help his countrymen to a better way of living. You 
know in those days, there were few books, and those 
few were very costly and owned by the rich. Almost 
the only reading that the poor could afford was an 
almanac. The almanac told of the weather, the days 
of the month and week, the tides, the risings and 
settings of the sun and moon; it gave recipes for 
cooking and remedies for sickness. It also contained 
wise sayings, bits of poetry and other good reading. 

So you see an almanac had "a little of everything, 
and not much of anything'' in it. Franklin decided 
to write one and to make it the most interesting ever 
published. 

He certainly succeeded, for sayings from it are 
quoted to this day. It was called "Poor Richard's 
Almanac," but everybody knew that Benjamin Frank- 
lin wrote it. 

Franklin was now known as one of the greatest men 
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in the country, and his words were eagerly listened to 
byaU. 

He started the first free public library in the country, 
and encouraged the people of Philadelphia to go there 
to read. 

At this time, there was a great deal of discussion 
about a strange thing called electricity. The wise 
men of Europe talked and wrote much about it. 
Franklin was interested, and when the wise men 
came to Philadelphia, he went to their lectures. He 
noticed that the electricity in the machines which 
these men used, would, if applied to a string, make it 
stand up straight. He also noticed that when he 
touched the machines, he felt a shock from the electricity. 

He wondered if the lightning in the clouds was 
electricity, and if it would make the string stand up 
straight. He also wondered how he could get the 
string to the clouds. He remembered that when 
he was a boy he flew kites as high as the clouds. So 
he took a silk handkerchief, made a kite, and tied a 
long string to it. At the end of the string he put a 
steel point, for he had discovered that steel attracted 
electricity. 

He sent his kite up during a thunder storm. When 
it was far up above the clouds, and the thunder was 
pealing, and the lightning flashing, he saw the string 
stand up on end, and felt a shock just as he had felt 
it before in the wise men's machines. He had proved 
that lightning was electricity and he had learned how 
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to catch it! He invented the lightning rod and his 
countiymen were very proud of him. 

Later he helped his country through the Revolution, 
the war which made the United States a free nation, 
and he also aided Washington to govern the new 
country. 

He died in Philadelphia, in 1790, and was buried 
there in a graveyard at the corner of Fifth and Arch 
streets. You can look through the iron fence and see 
his grave marked with a flat marble slab. 

He was one of the greatest Americans who ever 
lived, and we ought to feel very proud that he was 
one of oiu*- countrymen. 

A WONDERFUL WEAVER 

There's a wonderful weaver 

High up in the air. 
And he weaves a white mantle 

For cold e^th to wear. 
With the wind for his shuttle. 

The cloud for his loom. 
How he weaves, how he weaves, 

In the light, in the gloom. 

Oh, with finest of laces. 

He decks bush and tree; 
On the bare, flinty meadows 

A cover lays he. 
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Then a quaint cap he places 

On pillar and post, 
And he changes the pump 

To a grim, silent ghost. 

But this wonderful weaver 

Grows weary at last; 
And the shuttle lies idle 

That once flew so fast. 
Then the sun peeps abroad 

On the work that is done; 
And he smiles: "I'll unravel 

It all, just for fun.'' 

George Cooper 

PATTY RUTTER: THE QUAKER DOLL WHO 
SLEPT IN INDEPENDENCE HALL 

Patty Rutter had fallen asleep with her bonnet on, 
and had been lying there, fast asleep, nobody knew 
just how long; for, somehow — ^it^happened so — ^there 
was nobody in particular to awaken her; that is to 
say, no one had seemed to care though she slept on 
all day and all night, without ever waking up at all. 

But then, there never had been another life quite 
like Patty Rutter's life. In the first place, it had a 
curious reason for beginning at all; and neariy every- 
thing about it had been as unlike your life and mine as 
possible. 
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In her very baby days, before she walked or talked, 
she had been sent away to live with strangers. 

It all came about in this way: Mrs. Sarah Rutter, 
a lady living in Philadelphia — exactly what relation 
she bore to Patty it is a little difficult to determine — 
decided to send the little one to live with a certain 
Mrs. Adams, at Quincy, in Massachusetts, and she 
particularly desired that the child should go dressed 
in a style fitting an inhabitant of the proud city of 
Philadelphia. 

Now, at that time Philadelphia was very much 
delighted because of several things that had happened 
to her; but the biggest pride of all was, that once 
upon a time Congress had met there, and — ^most 
wonderful thing — had made a Nation! 

Well, to be sure, that was something to be proud of; 
though Patty didn't understand, a bit more than you 
do, what it meant. However, the glory of it all was 
talked about so much that she couldn't help knowing 
that, when this nation, with its fifty-six Fathers, and 
thirteen Mothers, was born one day in July, 1776, at 
Philadelphia, all the city rang with a sweet jangle, 
and called to all the people, through the tongue of 
its Liberty Bell, to come up and greet the new-comer 
with a great shout of welcome. 

But that had been long ago, before Mrs. Sarah 
Rutter was grown up, or Patty Rutter began to be 
dressed for her trip to Quincy. 

As I wrote, Mrs. Rutter wished that Patty should 
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go dressed in a manner to do honor to the city of 
Philadelphia; therefore she was not allowed to depart 
in her baby clothes, but her little figure was dressed 
in a long, prim gown of soft drab silk, while a kerchief 
of purest mull was crossed upon her breast; and hang- 
ing from her waist were pincushion and watch. Upon 
her youthful head was a bonnet, crowned and trimmed 
in true Quaker fashion; and her feet were tied within 
shapely slippers of kid. Thus dressed. Miss Patty 
was sent forth upon her journey. 

Ah! that journey began a long time ago — ^fifty-eight, 
yes, fifty-nine years have gone by, and Patty Rutter 
is quite an aged little lady now, as she lies asleep, with 
her bonnet on. 

^'It is time," says somebody, "to close." 

No one seems to take notice that Patty Rutter does 
not get up and depart with the rest of the visitors, that 
she only stirs her eyelids and turns her head on the 
silken ''quilt" where she is lying. 

The little woman who keeps house in the Hall 
locks it up and goes away, and there is little Patty 
Rutter shut in for the night. As the key turns in 
the old-time lock, the Lady Rutter winks hard and 
sits up. 

"Well, IVe been patient, anyhow, and Mrs. Samuel 
Adams herself couldnH wish me to do more," she said 
with a delightful stretch, and then she began to stare 
in blank bewilderment. 

Patty Rutter straightened her bonnet on her head, 
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smoothed down her robe of silken drab, looked at her 
watch to learn how long she had been sleeping, and 
found, to her surprise, that it had run down. Right 
over her head hung two watches. 

*'Why, how thoughtful folks are in this house," 
she exclaimed in a timid voice, reaching up and taking 
one of the two time-pieces in her hand. "Why, 
here's a name; let me see." 

Reading slowly, she announced that the watch 
belonged to "WiUiam Wil-liams — ^wom when he 
signed the Declaration of Independence." ."Ah!" 
she cried, with sad tone, "this watch is run down too, 
at four minutes after five. I remember ! This William 
Williams was one of the fifty-six fathers. I guess I 
must be in Lebanon — he lived there and his folks 
would have his watch of course. Here's another," 
taking down a watch and reading, "Colonel John 
Trumbull. Run down, too! and at twenty-three 
minutes after six. He was the son of Brother Jonathan, 
Governor of one of the Mothers, when the Nation was 
born. Yes, yes, I must be in Lebanon. Well, it's 
a comfort, at least, to know that I'm in company the 
Adamses would approve of, though how I came here 
is a mystery." 

She hung the watches in place, stepped out of the 
glass room, in which she had slept, into a hall, and 
clasped her little fingers tightly together. 

She was in the very midst of old friends. Chairs 
in which she had sat in her young days stood about the 
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grand hall. On the walls hung portraits of the an- 
cestor kings of the nation bom at Philadelphia in 1776. 

In the royal robes and with careless grace, lounged 
King George III., the nation^s grandfather, angry no 
longer at his thirteen daughters who strayed from 
home with the Sons of Liberty. 

Her feet made haste and her eyes opened wider, 
as her swift hands seized relic after relic. She sat in 
chairs that Washington had rested in; she caught up 
camp-kettles used on every field where warriors of the 
Revolution had fought. 

On a small "stand,'' encased in glass, she came 




Independence Hall 

Copyright, The Detroit Publlishing Co. 
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upon a portrait of Washington, painted during the 
time he waited for powder at Cambridge. Patty 
Rutter had seen it often, with its halo of the General's 
own hair about it. She turned from it, and beheld 
(why, yes, surely she had seen that, but not here; 
it was long ago, in her baby days in Philadelphia, 
that Mrs. Rutter had taken her up into a tower to 
see it,) a bell — Liberty Bell, that rang above the 
heads of the Fathers when the Nation was born. 

Poor little Patty began to cry. Where could she 
be? She reached out her hand, and climbed the 
huge beams that encased the bell, and tried to touch 
the tongue. She wanted to hear it ring again, but 
could not reach it. 

'It's curious, curious,'' she sobbed, wiping her eyes 
and turning them with a thrill of delight upon a be- 
loved name that greeted her vision. It was growing 
dark, and she might be wrong. But no, it was the 
dear name of Adams; and she saw, in a basket, a little 
pile of baby clothes. There were dainty caps and tiny 
shirts of cambric, whose linen was like a gossamer* web, 
there were small dresses, yellow with the sxm color 
that time had poured over them, and they hung with 
tender fold over the sides of the basket. 

The little woman paused and peered to read these 
words, "Baby clothes, made by Mrs. John Adams for 
her son, John Quincy Adams." 

"Little John Quincy!" she cried, "A baby so long 
ago!" She took the little caps in her hands, she 
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pulled out the crumpled lace that edged them. She 
said, through the swift-falling tears: 

"Oh, I remember when he was brought home dead, 
and how, in the Independence Hall of the State House 
at Philadelphia, he lay in state, that the inhabitants 
who knew his deeds, and those of his father, John, 
and his uncle, Samuel, might see his face. I love the 
Adamses every one," and she softly pressed the baby- 
caps that had been wrought by a mother, ere the 
country began, to her small lips. Tenderly she laid 
them down, to see, while the light was fading, a huge 
picture on the wall. She studied it long, and then her 
eyes began to glisten, and gather light from the picture; 
her lips parted, her breath quickened; for Patty Rutter 
had gone back to the times in which her ancestors had 
made treaty with the native Indians. 

"It is!'' she cried with a shout; "It is Penn's treaty!" 
Patty gazed at it until she could see no longer. "I'm 
glad it is the last thing my eyes will remember," she 
said sorrowfully, when in the gloom she turned away, 
went down the hall, and entered her glass chamber. 

"Never mind my watch," she said softly. "When 
I waken it will be daylight, and I need not wind it. 
It will be so sweet to lie here through the night in 
such grand and goodly company. I only wish Mrs. 
Samuel Adams could come and kiss me good night." 

With these words, Patty Rutter laid herself to rest 
upon the silken quilt, and if you look within the Relic 
Room, opposite to Independence Hall, in the old State 
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House at Philadelphia, you will find her there, still 
taking her long nap, and in Independence Hall, across 
the passage way, you will see the portraits of more 
than fifty of the Fathers of the nation, but the Mothers 
abide at home. Sarah J. Prichard 

From The Only Woman in the Town, and Other Stories. 

WHAT WE OWE TO OUR FELLOW-CITIZENS 

From Cvoic Reader For New Americans, 

Copyright, 1908, By Meyer Bloomfield. 

Used By Permission of American Book Company, Publishers. 

A city is like a great family. In the family the 
father and mother and children work together for the 
good of all. The man earns the money with which to 
provide food and clothing. The woman cooks and 
sews and keeps the house neat. Each child helps as 
much as he can in the house, and goes to school to 
learn to be more helpful as he grows older. 

So the people of a city should strive together for 
the good of all. The men do the hard work. They 
are the doctors, lawyers, merchants, builders, laborers 
and they earn money not only for their own families, 
but to pay in taxes to the city for the common needs. 

The women care for their homes and work at the 
easier tasks in the factories, in the workshops and 
stores. The boys and girls spend five hours a day in 
school. After school they should play or do only 
such out-of-door work as running errands, canying 
messages, and selling newspapers, so that they may 
be strong and well, and grow up to be useful citizens. 
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A home is comfortable and happy only when every 
one in the family is doing his part. So a city is a 
pleasant place to live in only when all the people do 
what they can to make it so. If we see men or women 
hurt or children neglected, we must help tjiem as if they 
were our brothers and sisters. 

If we see a street or an alley dirty or a sidewalk 
broken we should report it to the police. We must 
use our votes to put into office the men who will best 
serve the city. No man is so rich that he is excused 
from this duty, and no man is so poor that he cannot 
be of use. 

It is we who make the laws. We send our men to 
the City Council and to the State Legislature to decide 
what is best to be done for the well-being of the city. 
The laws direct each man as to what he must do that 
he may help and not harm his fellow-citizens. The 
laws direct how the houses should be built, that air 
and sunshine may find their way to every room. 
The laws require that pure water should be furnished 
in every part of the city, and that the houses should 
be properly drained. 

The laws forbid that a living-room shall be used 
as a workshop, because the house must be kept whole- 
some for the women and children, and because there 
is danger that diseases may be carried to other houses 
when the goods made in such a workshop are sent out. 
We should obey the laws that our men have thought 
necessary for the well-being of all. 
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The property of the city — ^its sidewalks, its streets, 
its school-houses, its libraries — ^belongs to all the 
people. We may all have pleasure and pride in the 
beautiful buildings of our city. We must all watch 
that no harm comes to them. No one of us will wish 
to injiu-e the trees or the flowers in the Parks because 
they belong to us all and must be kept beautiful for 
oiu* children. 

The police are our agents for preserving order. 
It is their duty to help those who are in trouble. They 
take care of lost children. They do what they can 
to prevent theft, and to keep drunken men from in- 
juring themselves and others. 

We may be proud of our firemen, for they, too, are 
our protectors in another way. They risk their 
lives to save a burning house and to rescue the people 
who may be shut up in it. 

The teachers in the public schools render valuable 
service. They do all in their power to teach our 
children to be wise and useful citizens. 

Besides thfese people in the public service there are 
many men and women who, though they hold no office 
and receive no pay, are giving their time and strength 
to planning how to make our city a better place to 
live in. This is a work in which we all can take part. 

Have you seen a home where the man was lazy and 
would not work, the wife cross and careless, and the 
children so wild that they did not either go to school 
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or help at home? You know how unhappy such a 
home may be. 

So a city cannot be a pleasant or a safe place to 
live in where the citizens forget that the common good 
is more important than any one man's advantage, 
where they neglect the public well-being, where men 
even hate and injure one another. We cannot have 
an ideal city untU every man, woman and child who 
lives there is doing what he can to make not his own 
home only, but the whole city, richer and healthier 
and happier. 

Katherine Coman 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

This is a picture of a statue of Abraham Lincoln, 
one of the greatest and noblest of Americans. 

He was bom February 12, 1809, in Kentucky. His 
parents were very poor. They lived in a log cabin 
in the wilderness and had a hard struggle to make 
even a poor living for their family. 

Little ^*Abe,^' as he was called, was forced to work, 
too. He chopped wood, hauled water and helped 
to sow and reap the crops. The only school in the 
neighborhood was a poor one and the boy had little 
time to attend it, but he studied hard and taught 
himself. He loved to read, and although the long 
hours of toil on the farm left him no daylight, he 
would lie on the floor at night, and read by firelight. 
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Lincoln's father was not a smart man — ^he was lazy, 
too. This made it hard for the mother, but she 
always found a ready helper in her boy. The family 
wandered from place to place, always hoping that 
their fortunes would mend, but instead, they grew 
poorer and poorer. 

However, the boy's ambition to become a successful 
man, grew stronger and stronger. Books were rare 
and expensive in the country at that time. Once he 
borrowed a book from a neighbor and read it until he 
almost knew it by heart. When he went to bed, he 
tucked it in between the logs of the cabin. One 
night it snowed; the wind blew hard and the sleet 
covered the borrowed book, ruining it. 

Little Abe took the book, went to the neighbor and 
told him what had happened. "I have no money 
with which to pay for it, but I can work,'' he said. 
The neighbor allowed him to pull fodder com for three 
days and at the end of that time, gave him the book — 
the first that the child had ever owned. It was "The 
Life of Washington,'' and from it Lincoln learned 
much. 

When he grew to be a young man, he went to a 
little town in Illinois where he worked in a store. He 
became a great favorite. He was tidy, industrious, 
honest, and kind to everyone. People called him 
"Honest Abe." He studied law and became a very 
successful lawyer. He was sent to the legislature and 
there he began to be noted for his clever speeches. 
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When it came time to elect a president, people said, 
"Why not choose Abraham Lincoln? He is smart, 
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honest and kind. He has worked up from a poor boy. 
He understands as and our joys and sorrows.'' 

So the poor boy had become a great man and he 
received the greatest gift of the nation — ^he was made 
its president! 

While he was president, a cruel war broke out 
between the northern and southern parts of our 
country. Lincoln proved to be a great head of the 
nation — ^just and wise and ready to listen to both sides 
of any question. When, after four years of fighting, 
the war ceased, both Northerners and Southerners 
were loud in their praises of this wonderful man. 
They realized that it was his justice and pity that had 
drawn them together and ended their quarrel. 

In the midst of the country's rejoicing and peace, 
Lincoln was shot in a theatre in Washington by a crazy 

man. 

f 

Great was the nation's loss and deep its grief over 
the death of one of the greatest, noblest and best men 
that ever lived. 

He died, but he still lives — a precious and sacred 
memory in every American's heart. 

Statues in his honor have been erected everywhere. 
The little log cabin where he was born has been pre- 
served and many people visit it each year. As they 
look upon the poor little house, they think of Abraham 
Lincoln's beautiful life and of the great lesson which 
it taught — that a poor, but good and ambitious lad, 
became the greatest president our country ever saw. 
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O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 

O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought 

is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting. 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 

daring; 

But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 

Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 



O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up — ^for you the flag is flung — ^for you the bugle 

trills. 
For you the bouquets and ribbon'd wreaths— rfor you 

the shores a-crowding. 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 

turning; 

Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream that on the deck. 
You've fallen cold and dead. 



My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 
will. 
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The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 

and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 
won; 
Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 

But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck where my Captain Ues, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

Walt Whitman 



A DAY AT THE ZOO 

"Speaking of the Zoo," said Janet at breakfast. 

"But no one was speaking of the Zoo," replied her 
father mildly. 

"Half-term, Daddy, you know," Janet resumed, 
"and I feel rather like the Zoo." 

"I wouldn't eat like it," said father severely, "if I 
were you." 

"Me too?" asked Jack, rather anxiously. 

Their father, to tell the truth, felt uncommonly like 
the Zoo himself, and yielded at once. He always 
pretended that he thought only of the children; but 
they knew better. 

What they did that day at the Zoo, there is no time 
to describe. They did all the usual things, but some- 
how there is always something fresh to be seen, and 
the old friends always astonish you. * The elephant 
looks bigger every time, and as for the neck of the 
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giraffe, it grows 
for all the world 
like a telescope 
which pulls out. 

"I think/^ said 
the father "it 
would not be al- 
together out of 
place for us to look 
at the pigs. 
Shall I tell you a 
little about pigs?'' 

"Not too much," Janet remarked, ^'and you might 
forget my breakfast. Daddy.'' 

"I adore piggies," said little Jack. "I can draw 
lovely piggies." 

"Perhaps you haven't seen these kinds," said the 
father, pointing to two of the cages. "This one is 
called the Red River Hog, and he comes from West 
Africa. Africa is a splendid place for wild beasts; 
elephants, lions, snakes, and hundreds of others are 
there." 

"I shall go to Africa," remarked Jack, "when I 
grow up." 

"If you do," answered their guide, "you might see 
this hog and some of his relatives. You wouldn't 
think that the Hippo was a relative, would you?" 

"A very big bruvver," said the boy. 

"More correctly, perhaps, a distant cousin," re- 
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sumed the father, ''only many times removed. Now 
this Red River Hog is not so very terrible to look at; 
he pays more attention to his ears than to his tusks, 
and it is really the tusks that make hogs dangerous. 
Look at the Wart Hog. He is not a bit nice-looking, 
and he goes in for tusks. He looks fierce enough, 
but is not so fierce after all, and if you care to scratch 
his back with my umbrella, he will take it as a kindness. 
Do you happen to have learned at school, Janet, what 
he is called in Africa?'^ 

"No," answered Janet, ''we haven't got to that in 
our class." 

"Listen then," said her father, "and say it after me: 
INDHLOVUDAWANI." 

"Don't you think," said Janet quietly, "it is time 
we changed the subject? Suppose we have a peep at 
the Polar Bear." 

"Is the Polar Bear," asked Jack, as they made their 
way to the Bear quarters, "the bear that climbs the pole?" 

"No," was the answer, "that is another of the same 
name. The Polar Bear is so called because he dis- 
covered the Pole long before Peary. He is larger 
than the other kind, and he is white or creamy white." 

When they reached the Bears' new quarters they 
found the white bears more jolly and larky than ever. 

"They must miss the snow and the ice," said the 
father of the two children, "but they have more 
society here. Sometimes it must be rather lonely on 
those icebergs." 
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'^Rather slippery 
too/' said Janet. 
''I w i s h they 
would show us the 
under-side of 
their fee t," 
answered her 
father, "and then 
you would see how 
they are able to 
stand on the ice. 
The soles are 
covered with fur, 
and that gives 
them a safe foot- 
hold when they 
are going for a 
voyage on an ice- 
berg or fishing for 
food.'' 

''Did he get to 
the South Pole?" 

"No, 




The Ostrich 

By pennisaion of Dr. Frank Baker of the National 
Zoological Park of Washington, D. C. 



asked Janet, 
said her father, ''he keeps to the North; 
but there he seems able to go almost everywhere." 
It would be jolly if we could follow these little 
visitors through the Zoo and see them coax the squirrels, 
and smile at the waddling penguins, but we shall 
have to make a great jump just like the kangaroo. 
"When is a bird a bird," asked the father. 
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"When he can fly," answered Jack. 

'^Is an ostrich a bird?" was the next question. 

"Yes," said Jack, rather timidly. 

"And can he fly?" asked his father. That settled 
Jack. 

"No, the ostrich could not fly; so it follows that 
some birds cannot fly. The penguin, for example, 
can walk and swim, and cannot fly, but all the same he 
is a bird." 

"I should think," said Janet, looking at the ostrich, 
"that if it came to a Marathon race in the Zoo, the 
ostrich would come in nearly first." 

"He is certainly very fast," answered the father, 
"and over the long, long desert he would move very 
quickly. But somehow or other he has never needed 
to fly, and now he will probably never learn. It looks 
as if there will be no ostriches before long. He can 
move very fast, but he cannot escape from man, no 
creatures can race bullets. He used to live in many 
parts of the world, but he is now only found in South 
Africa and Arabia. But you see that other bird of 
the emu kind? Can you read the name?" 

"Cassowary," said Janet. 

"Yes," answered her father, peeping at the guide 
book, "some cassowaries live in Australia and some 
in New Guinea, and this one in Ceram. Look that 
up on the map, when you go home." 

"That means," remarked the little girl, "that Daddy 
doesn't know where it is." 
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"The cassowary/' proceeded their guide, "has curious 
spine-like feathers, and he is rather a gay bird, as you 
can see. And, Jack, he cannQt fly. But he can swim. 
He goes to bed at night, and does not roam about like 
the ostrich. He is more like ourselves, I forgot to say 
that he lives in forests." 

"Can you repeat all that,'' asked Janet sternly, 
"without the book?'' 

"Are you a bit 
tired?" answered 
her father, turn- 
ing to the little 
fellow. 

"I wish I could 
have a ride on that 
camel," said Jack, 
"and if only he 
would take us 
home, what fim it 
would be!" 

"That's the 
Bactrian camel," 
remarked his father, "and he has two humps. He is a 
splendid beast for carrying, but I am afraid the keepers 
would not let us have him. Besides, we couldn't 
find room for him. The Arabian camel, on which the 
old patriarchs you read about in the Bible rode, has only 
one hump. The camel is a splendid carrier in the 
desert. Do you know why?" 




The Cassowary 

By permission of Dr. Frank Baker of the National 
Zoological Park of Washington, D. C. 
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"Because he carries his food with him/' answered 
Janet. 

"He's like one of those dinner-trains/' said her 
father, "which cany all the food you need, and you 
haven't to stop. The camel takes his refreshments 
with him. Look at his knees! That's through his 
having to kneel in order to take his loads. But, 
after all, we are not camels, are we, Jack?" 

"It doesn't matter much. Dad," answered the little 
girl, "because over there is a place where we can get 
all kinds of chocolates and buns and — " 

"Come along, let's race there," said their guide. 
They raced hard. Janet won. Jack was second. Dad 
was last. So he had to pay for all three. 

E.S. 

TWO PROMISES 

Candlemas (February 2) 
If Candlemas day be fair and bright. 
Winter will have another flight; 
If on Candlemas Day it shower and rain. 
Winter is gone and will not come again. 

A LETTER TO MAY 

17 Elm Tree Road, 
St. John's Wood, 
April 16, 1844. 
My dear May, 

I promised you a letter, and here it is. I was. sure 
to remember it; for you are as hard to forget, as you are 
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soft to roll down a hill with. What fun it was! only 
so prickly, I thought I had a porcupine in one pocket, 
and a hedgehog in the other. Did you ever go to 
Greenwich Fair? I should like to go there with you, 
for I get no rolling at St. John's Wood. Tom and 
Fanny only like roll and butter, and as for Mrs. Hood, 
she is for rolling in money. 

Tell Dunnie that Tom has set his trap in the balcony 
and has caught a cold, and tell Jeanie that Fanny has 
set her foot in the garden, but it has not come up yet. 
Oh, how I wish it was the season when "March winds 
and April showers bring forth May flowers!" for then 
of course you would give me another pretty little 
nosegay. Besides it is frosty and foggy weather, 
which I do not like. The other night, when I came 
from Stratford, the cold shrivelled me up so, that 
when I got home, I thought I was my own child ! 

I have heard that you bathe in the sea, which is 
very refreshing, but it requires care; for, if you stay 
under water too long, you may come up a mermaid, 
who is only half a lady, with a fish's tail. You had 
better try this with your doll and see whether it turns 
her into half a "doll-fin." 

I hope you like the sea. I always did when I was a 
child, which was about two years ago. Sometimes it 
makes such a fizzing and foaming, I wonder some of 
our London cheats do not bottle it up, and sell it for 

ginger-pop. 

When the sea is too rough, if you pour the sweet oil 
out of the cruet all over it, and wait for a calm it will 
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be quite smooth, — ^much smoother than a dressed salad. 

Some time ago, there used to be, about the part of 
the coast where you are, large white birds with black- 
tipped wings, that went flying and screaming over the 
sea, and now and then plunged down into the water 
after a fish. Perhaps they catch their fish now with 
nets or hooks and lines. Do you ever see such birds? 
We used to call them "gulls,'' — but they didn't mind it! 

Do you ever see any boats or vessels? And don't 
you wish, when you see a ship, that Somebody was a 
sea-captain instead of a Doctor, that he might bring you 
home a pet lion, or calf elephant, ever so many parrots, 
or a monkey, from foreign parts? I knew a little girl 
who was promised a baby whale by her sailor brother, 
and who blubbered because he did not bring it. 

I suppose there are no whales at Sandgate, but you 
might find a seal about the beach; or, at least, a stone 
for one. The sea stones are not pretty when they are 
dry, but look beautiful when they are wet, — and we 
can always keep sucking them! 

If you can find one, pray pick me up a pebble for a 
seal. I prefer the red sort, like Mrs. Jenkins's brooch 
and ear-rings. Well, how happy you must be ! Child- 
hood is such a joyous, merry time; and I often wish I 
were two or three children! But I suppose I can't be; 
or else I would be Jeanie, and May, and Dunnie Elliot. 
And wouldn't I pull off my three pairs of shoes and 
socks, and go paddling in the sea up to my six knees! 
And oh! how I could climb up the downs, and roU down 
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the ups on my three backs and stomachs! Capital 
sport, only it wears out the clothes. 

Which reminds me of the sheep on the downs, and 
little May, so innocent, I dare say, she often crawls 
about on all fours, and tries to eat grass like a lamb. 
Grass isn't nasty; at least, not very, if you take care, 
while you are browsing, not to chump up the dandelions. 
They are large, yellow star-flowers, and often grow 
about dairy farms. 

When I can buy a telescope powerful enough, I 
shall have a peep at you. I am told, with a good glass 
you can see the sea at such a distance that the sea 
cannot see you! Now I must say good-bye, for my 
paper gets short, but not stouter. Pray give my love 
to your Mamma, and remember me, my dear May, as. 

Your loving friend, 

Thomas Hood. 

SONG 
A lake and a fairy boat 

To sail in the moonlight clear, — 
And merrily we would float 

From the dragons that watch us here! 
Thy gown should be snow-white silk; 

And strings of orient pearls. 
Like gossamers dipped in milk. 

Should twine with thy raven curls! 
Red rubies should deck thy hands, 

And diamonds should be thy dower — 
But fairies have broke their wands 

And wishing has lost its power! 

Thomas Hood 
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THE OASIS 

Sometimes you 
will see a bleak, 
long, dreary tene- 
ment, and the 
rear of it is 
covered with a 
network of clothes- 
lines, to remind 
you always of dirt 
and wearisome 
work. The bricks 
are bare and stale - 
looking and very 
cold in the winter; 
and in the summer 
they are just as 
ugly, but they 
suck up the heat 
all through the 

fierce hours while BypernuaaionofColUer'sWtekly 

the Sim is striking them, and then at night they pour 
out that heat into the rooms and fill the air with 
those fever throbs till the folks inside the rooms are 
almost ready to jump out of the windows to find 
some escape from their misery. 

And then, sometimes, in a building like that, where 
poverty and suffering are in command, and where 
human beings are living sadly, you will see a touch of 
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color at a window — a cool green plant blooming as 
if it were out in the good red earth under the sky, in a 
country spot far from sky scrapers and sick children. 
And a little girl will be watering it and keeping it 
everlastingly fresh, with all the pride and watchfulness 
which a happy mother spends upon her child. And you 
will know that here, too, the human spirit has found 
its escape, has refused to be crushed and stifled. Here, 
in the troubled city and amid the squalor, a human 
being is finding joy! 

From Collier's Weekly, 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

Florence Nightingale was bom in Florence, a city 
of Italy, in the year 1820. Her father was a rich 
Englishman who owned a fine estate Jn Hampshire, 
England; and he was careful to have his little girl well 
taught. Florence was clever and bright, and learned 
her lessons well. 

From a child she was good and kind to the poor 
people, who lived near her English home. At quite 
an early age she began to read about diseases of the 
body; for she wished to help those who were ill and 
had not so many comforts as she had. 

Her first patient was a dog. His name was Cap, 
and he was a good collie, who helped the shepherd to 
bring in the sheep. One day Cap was hurt, and the 
shepherd feared that the poor dog's leg was broken, 
and that he would have to be killed. 
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When Florence 
heard this she 
went to the 
shepherd's cottage 
with a friend 
and asked to see 
the dog, whom she 
found in great 
pain. She knelt 
down and patted 
him, while her 
friend looked at 
his leg. He knew 
a good deal about 
dogs; so he was 
able to tell her 
that the bone was 
not broken, and 
that with care and 
rest, poor Cap 
would soon be quite well again. 

As the dog still seemed in much pain, Florence 
asked what could be done to ease him. ^'Bathe the 
leg with hot water,'* said her friend; and at once 
Florence put a kettle on the fire, and when the water 
was hot, she bathed poor Cap's leg. 

This gave the dog so much ease from pain, that in a 
very short time he was licking her hands, and wagging 
his tail, which, of course, was his way of saying 'Thanks." 
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When she was older, Florence took a great interest 
in hospitals. She was not content with seeing how 
such places were managed in England; so she went 
abroad, and for some time worked in a hospital in 
Germany. 

After that, the great war between England and 
Russia broke out in 1854, and thousands of soldiers 
lay sick, wounded and uncared for. Florence Night- 
ingale took out a band of brave women to nurse the 
soldiers. Many of the men never spoke of her without 
a prayer that God would bless her for the good work 
she did. 

Night after night she passed through the hospital 
wards, carrying a lamp in her hand. She spoke a 
kind word to one, eased a bandage for another, and 
cheered others who were sad. One dying boy, it is 
said, wanted to see her pass, so that he might be able 
to kiss her shadow, as it moved across his pillow. 

When the war was over, the people made her a 
present of a very large sum of money, which she gave 
away, all to found the ^'Nightingale Home" for the 
training of nurses. Although often ill herself, she 
always did what she could to help the sick and suffering 
and won the respect and love of all by her noble work. 

Queen Victoria thought so much of Florence Night- 
ingale that she wrote herself to thank her. In 1908 
King Edward sent her the Order of Merit. This high 
honor comes only to a few men and women who have 
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done some very great work; and Florence Night- 
ingale was the first woman to receive it. 

She died a few years later, mourned by the whole 
nation. Mary S. Hancock 

From Children of History, Later Times, Published by Little, Brown & Company. 

THE LAST LEAF 

I saw him once before, 
As he passed by the door, 

And again 
The pavement stones resound 
As he totters o'er the ground, 

With his cane. 

They say that in his prime. 
Ere the pruning-kinfe of Time 

Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 

Through the town. 

But now he walks the streets. 
And he looks at all he meets. 

Sad and wan. 
And he shakes his feeble head. 
And it seems as if he said: 

'They are gone!'' 

The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom; 
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And the names he loved to hear 
Have been, carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 

My grandmanama has said — 
Poor old lady! she is dead 

Long ago — 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 

In the snow. 

But now his nose is thin, 
• And it rests upon his chin 

Like a staff; 
And a crook is in his back 
And a melancholy crack 

In his laugh. 

I know it is a sin 

For me to sit and grin 

At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that. 

Are so queer! 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 

In the Spring, 
Let them smile as I do now 
At the old forsaken bough 

Where I cling. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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HOW WE CAN HELP THE POLICE 

From Good Citizenship^ Copyright, 1908, By Julia Richman and Isab^sl Richman 
Wallach. Used by permission of American Book Company, Publishers. 

When we think of the men of the police force, daily 
risking their lives for the protection of the citizens, it 
is but natural to ask what the citizens can do for them 
in return. Any policeman will tell you that the 
citizens, old and yoimg alike, can do much to help 
the police, and that the entire city would benefit by 
such help. This is especially true of those matters 
that belong to keeping order. 

Every law made to prevent disorder has some good 
reason behind it. People may not always know the 
reason, but this gives them no excuse for disobeying 
the law. When a police oflScer tells a citizen that 
he must keep the gutter and sidewalk in front of his 
house or his shop clear of snow and ice; that he must 
not block the sidewalk with boxes, show cases, or 
push carts; that he must keep his fire escapes clear; 
and that he must not waste water, nor throw refuse 
into the streets, it is useless for the citizen to argue the 
matter. 

Law is law, and the policeman must see that it is 
obeyed. He has no time either to explain or to argue 
the reason for the law, nor is it at all necessary that 
he should do so. 

Surely any one can understand that unless house- 
holders sweep the snow from the sidewalks, people 
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must find walking in 
winter disagreeable and 
dangerous; that unless 
each keeps the gutter 
before his own door clear 
of ice, the melting snow 
cannot run off into the 
sewer, and may make its 
way into cellars, doing 
damage to property. The 
street belongs to all, and 
no one has the right to 
cut off any of its space 
with show cases, or with 
boxes over which people 
may stumble. 

Nor need one look very 
long or very far for the reasons why fire escapes must 
be kept clear; why water should not be wasted; 
and why people are forbidden to throw refuse into the 
street. One person's doing of any or all of these 
things may not cause a great amoimt of harm; but 
think of the result if a himdred, or a himdred thousand 
others should do the same, each one feeling that he 
had as much right as his neighbor to be careless or 
disorderly. 

Citizens are foolish as well as wrong who obey the 
law only while the policeman is watching, and dis- 
obey it the moment his back is turned. If all of us 
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always obeyed the laws, there would be very little 
disorder or crime. Think how greatly this would 
help on the work of the Police Department and how 
much better and happier our city would be for it! 

The police are watchful, and their special training 
makes them quick to see signs of disorder and of evil- 
doing. They cannot be everywhere at the same time, 
however, and consequently many wrong things may 
be done which the police know nothing about. 

Children, being on the streets a great deal, are likely 
to see many things. As little citizens it is their 
duty to report any serious accident to the first police 
oflScer they meet. Should you see any one send in a 
fire alarm when there is no fire, be sure to report it to 
the policeman at once, so that he can send the firemen 
back quickly. 

Sending a false fire alarm is a piece of misconduct 
perfectly inexcusable, and one that the law punishes 
very severely. While the fire engines are out in answer 
to a false alarm, and the firemen are wasting time look- 
ing for a fire which does not exist, a real fire may 
break out elsewhere, and their delay in getting to it 
would mean unnecessary destruction of property, 
and perhaps loss of life. 

I am sorry and ashamed to say that strangers, 
especially foreigners who do not speak our language 
are sometimes treated badly by mischievous citizens. 
It is a poor, one-sided sort of fun to send a trustful 
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stranger asking advice, in a direction opposite to the 
one he ought to take, and it is a mean and disgraceful 
trick to play. 

When the foreigner thus misdirected finds out the 
truth, what is he likely to think of the city which 
permits its citizens to do such things? Should you 
ever see any one do anything of the sort, I hope you 
will try to set the stranger right, even if you go out of 
your way to do so. 

You may meet a little child whose tear-stained face 
and frightened eyes show that it is lost. Very likely 
every step the poor, tired feet take is carrying it 
further and further from home. At every crossing 
the tiny little wanderer is in grave danger of being 
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run over and trampled upon. As a good citizen it 
is for you to take the baby by the hand and lead it 
to the nearest policeman. He will take charge of 
the little one, and it will be fed and cared for in the 
station house, until its parents come to claim it. 

Boys who belong to a "gang'' or "club'' can render 
excellent help to the police. No fear then, let me tell 
you, that the policeman will be "down on" them, nor 
any need to run away when they catch sight of his 
blue coat and shining brass buttons. The club can 
then have all the right kind of fun it wants, and it 
will no longer be blamed, innocent or guilty, for every 
bit of mischief afoot in the neighborhood. It could 
even make itself a sort of help to the Police Department. 

At any rate it might be worth while for the captain 
of a club to report to the policeman, and ask him in a 
businesslike way how the club can help him. He will 
be astonished for the moment, you may be siu-e; but 
if he sees the young captain is in earnest and intends 
to play fair, he will probably discover something the 
club can do for him or for the welfare and peace of 
the neighborhood. 

A club might look after the fire escapes to see that 
they are always kept clear; or, very possibly, the 
policeman at the school crossing would be glad to have 
the club help him get the little children safely over 
the street. Or the club, if it examined its own neighbor- 
hood, might probably find some special duty which 
its members could handle to the satisfaction of the 
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policeman and of the people themselves. Many a 
club of boys can in this way grow into a most useful 
"League/^ respected by every one for the capable 
work it does. 

Little citizens, like grown-up ones, are members of 
society just as they are members of their family and of 
their school. As such, each one has certain rights, 
and also certain duties. The city protects the rights 
and in return it exacts the duties. This is fair, is it 
not? The duties are to help keep order; to do what 
the law requires; and to keep from doing what the law 
forbids. Children are not likely to forget their rights. 
When they also remember their duties, they become 
an honor to themselves and a credit to their city and 
their country. 

Julia Richman and Isabel R. Wallach 

THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOW-WORM 

A nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheered the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended. 
Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
Began to feel, as well he might. 
The keen demands of appetite; 
When, looking eagerly around. 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew the glow-worm by his spark; 
So, stooping from the hawthorn top, 
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He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent: 
^'Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
"As much as I your minstrelsy. 
You would abhor to do me wrong 
As much as I to spoil your song; 
For 'twas the self-same Power divine 
Taught you to sing and me to shine; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night." 
The songster heard this short oration, 
And, warbling out his approbation 
Released him, as my story tells. 
And found a supper somewhere else. 

William Cowper 

A SECOND LETTER TO MAY 
Devonshire Lodge, 
New Finchley Road, 

My dear May, "^"^^ ^' ^^' 

How do you do, and how do you like the sea? Not 
much perhaps, it's ^'so big." But shouldn't you like 
a nice little ocean, that you could put in a pan? Yet 
the sea, although it looks rather ugly at first, is very 
useful, and, if I were near it this dry summer, I would 
carry it all home, to water the garden with at Strat- 
ford, and it would be sure to drown all the blights, 
May-flies and all! 
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I remember that, when I saw the sea, it used some- 
times to be very fussy, and fidgetty, and did not 
always wash itself quite clean; but it was very fond of 
fun. Have the waves ever run after you yet, and 
turned your little two shoes into pumps, full of water? 

If you want a joke you might push Dunnie into the 
sea, and then fish for him as they do for a Jack. But 
don't go in yourself, and don't let the baby go in and 
swim away. 

Did you ever taste the sea-water? The fishes are 
so fond of it they keep drinking it all the day long. 
Dip your little finger in, and then suck it to see how 
it tastes. A glass of it warm, with sugar and a grate 
of nutmeg, would quite astonish you! The water of 
the sea is so salt, I wonder nobody catches salt fish in it. 
I should think a good way would be to go out in a 
butter-boat, with a little melted for sauce. 

Have you been bathed yet in the sea, and were you 
afraid? I was, the first time, and the time before that; 
and dear me, how I kicked, and screamed — or, at 
least, meant to scream, but the sea, ships and all, 
began to run into my mouth, and so I shut it up. I 
think I see you being dipped in the sea, screwing your 
eyes up, and putting your nose, like a button, into 
your mouth, like a button-hole, for fear of getting 
another smell and taste! By the way, did you ever 
dive your head under water with your legs up in the 
air like a duck, and try whether you could cry ''Quack"? 
Some animals can! 
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I would try, but there is no sea here, and so I am 
forced to dip into books. I wish there were such nice 
green hills here as there are at Sandgate. They must 
be very nice to roll down, especially if there are no 
furze bushes to prickle one, at the bottom! Do you 
remember how the thorns stuck in us like a penn'orth 
of mixed pins at Wanstead? 

I have been very ill, and am so thin now, I could 
stick myself into a prickle. My legs, in particular, 
are so wasted away, that somebody says my pins are 
only needles; and I am so weak, I dare say you could 
push me down on the floor and right thro' the carpet, 
imless it was a strong pattern. I am sure, if I were at 
Sandgate, you could carry me to the post office and 
fetch my letters. Talking of carrying, I suppose you 
have donkeys at Sandgate, and ride about on them. 
Mind and always call them '^donkeys.'' I knew a 
donkey once that kicked a man for calling him Jack 
instead of John. 

There are no flowers, I suppose, on the beach, or I 
would ask you to bring me a bouquet, as you used to 
at Stratford. But there are little crabs ! If you would 
catch one for me, and teach it to dance the Polka, it 
would make me quite happy; for I have not had any 
toys or playthings for a long time. Did you ever try, 
like a little crab, to run two ways at once? See if you 
can do it, for it is good fun; never mind tumbling over 
yourself a little at first. It would be a good plan to 
hire a little crab, for an hour a day, to teach baby to 
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crawl, if he can't walk, and, if I were his mamma, I 
would too! Bless him! But I must not write on 
him any more — ^he is so soft, and I have nothing but 
steel pens. 

And now good-bye, Fanny has made my tea, and I 
must drink it before it gets too hot, as we all were 
last Sunday week. They say the glass was 88° in 
the shade, which is a great age! The last fair 
breeze I blew dozens of kisses for you, but the wind 
changed, and I am afraid took them all to somebody 
that it shouldn't. Give my love to everybody and my 
compliments to all the rest, and remember, I am, my 
dear May, Your loving friend, 

Thomas Hood. 

P.S. — Don't forget to teach my little crab to dance 
the Polka, and pray write to me as soon as you can, 
if it's only a line. T.H. 

TO THE DANDELION 

Dear common flower, that grow'st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold. 

First pledge of blithesome May, 

Which children pluck, and full of pride uphold, 

High-hearted buccaneers, o'erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 

Which not the rich earth's ample roimd 

May match in wealth, thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 

James Russell Lowell 
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IN A JAPANESE CITY 

(Fritz and Johnnie, two American boys, are travelling in Japan. They are 
accompanied by their Japanese friend, Oto, a young lad who has been educated 
in the United States.) 

At daybreak 
Fritz was 
awakened by the 
noises of the hotel 
andbyalow 
whistling in the 
street. 

He woke Oto, 
who said, "Would 
you like to be 
shampooed?^' 

"I would,^' said Johnnie, opening his eyes. "I 
want a bath, and to have my hair dressed.^' 

"Our shampooers do not fix one^s hair in the 
American fashion,^^ observed their friend. "They 
pimch, pound, rub, and knead the body, and make you 
feel as limber as an acrobat. If you would like that, I 
will go out and hire three of them.^^ 

"Go ahead,'' cried Fritz. 

When Oto had departed, Fritz rose, and slipping on 
his clothes, went to the kitchen for a cup of water. 

He found the cooks hard at work boiling huge 
kettles of rice over small earthen furnaces, the fuel of 
which was charcoal. Addressing a girl, who was 
polishing a saucer and singing at the top of her voice, 
he said, — 
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"Miss, will you kindly give me some water?'' 

She stopped short in the midst of a quaver, and, 
bowing, replied, — 

"Sir, do not drink water; it is bad for you/' She 
then poured some tea into a porcelain cup, and handed 
it to him. 

Fritz returned to his room, where he found three 
shaven-headed shampooers, clad in white robes. Two 
of the men were engaged in rubbing and slapping Oto 
and Johnnie, who, lying on the floor, appeared to enjoy 
the performance. 

"Come, my lord,'' observed the unoccupied man, 
advancing with extended hands, and feeling for Fritz; 
"I am ready to shampoo you." 

"Why, you are blind, are you not?" murmured the 
lad. 

"Oh, yes," proudly, "I have been sightless from 
my birth, but I can see with my fingers. Now lie 
down and I will soon make you think you are in 
Paradise." 

The boy obeyed, and in a few moments was being 
slapped and kneaded by the shampooer, who, as he 
worked, laughed and joked in merry fashion. 

He snapped the joints of the lad's fingers and limbs, 
rubbed, pounded, and worked at him until Fritz 
cried: — 

"Guess that will do; I feel as though I want to rise 
and dance. How much do I owe you?" 
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The blind man closed his eyes, puckered his face 
into a smile, and bowing, said, — 

"My lord, you foreigners always pay what you 
please." 

"I'll settle for this," whispered Oto, giving each man 
a few sen. 

The one who had shampooed Fritz did not like this 
price and became very saucy, saying, in a mocking 
tone: 

"Oh, it is beautiful to go abroad and learn a foreign 
language. I think I shall send my son to America, 
then, when he returns, he will warn his friends not to 
give a poor shampooer more than a hundred cash 
(ten cents) for his services." 

"Yes, yes," chorused the other men; "we, too, will 
send our sons abroad to learn how to grind the faces 
of our countrymen." 

"Let us give 
them a quarter 
apiece," suggested 
Johnnie. 

"Not a cash 
more," said Oto. 
"When I was in 
the States you 
would not permit 
me to be imposed 
upon." 
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Turning to the indignant blind man, he cried, — 

"Be off, or I will send for the police. I have given 
each of you more than your proper pay/' 

Their leader picked up his staff, and, feeling his way 
out, left the room, followed by his companions, all of 
them grumbling at the tops of their voices. 

"I paid them enough/' remarked Oto. "If you begin 
by giving foreign prices you will have to continue it. 
How do you feel, boys?'' 

"Himgry,'' they answered. 

Just then a lad peeped into the room and cried in a 
shrill tone, — 

"0-mamma! O — ^h maa — ^ma!'' 

"Your mother isn't here. Go on to the next room,'' 
said Johnnie. 

Oto smiled. 

"0-mamma!" again yelled the boy, glancing at Fritz. 

"Did not that gentleman tell you that your mamma 
isn't here?" said Fritz. "Go 'long!" 

"Come in, boy," laughingly observed Oto; "I will 
take some." 

In walked the lad, bringing a bucket containing 
cold rice, some bowls, and a dipper. 

He placed the articles on the floor, and served Oto 
with a ladleful; then handing him a pair of chopsticks, 
once more addressed the other lads, saying, 

"0-mamma!" 

"Go along," cried Fritz, "Haven't I told you your 
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mother isn't here? Give me some of that rice, I'm 
hungry/' 

"And so am I/' said Johnnie; adding, "you are a 
big fellow to go bawling 'round for your mother." 

The waiter, for such was his occupation, did not 
take any notice of their remarks, but, after serving 
them, went off yelling his strange cry. 

"I suppose this is a sort of breakfast?" said Fritz, 
as he attacked the food. 

"It's 'o-mamma,' a name for boiled rice," merrily 
responded Oto. "The lad was not calling for his 
mother!" 

"I thought ^mamma' was the Japanese for a child's 
nurse," growled Fritz. "Why didn't you tell us what 
it meant? We never played such jokes upon you." 

Oto's eyes sparkled merrily as he answered: — 

"What, never? I remember the first evening I was 
at your house, when I went to take a bath I found 
the soap would not lather. I scrubbed and rubbed 
until I almost took the skin off my body, then dis- 
covered the point of your joke. Pardon me if I have 
permitted you to learn for yourselves that o-mamma is 
not 'where's my mother.' " 

They laughed heartily at his gentle revenge, and 
after they had partaken of the food, set out for a day 
of sight-seeing. 

Edward Greet 

From Young Americans In Japan, 
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A FAITHFUL DOG 

Wylie was a tiny, silky-haired dog who lived far 
up in the hills of Scotland. She helped her master, 
who was a shepherd, to care for the sheep. 

Wylie was a very smart little sheep-dog, too. She 
drove the flock to pasture early in the morning, and 
brought them safely home at night. 

You know sheep are very silly animals. What 
one does, the entire flock is apt to do without any 
thought as to whether it is the right thing to do. 
(Some children are like sheep.) 

When a particularly silly sheep ran off and the flock 
tried to follow, Wylie barked and scolded, rounding 
them up and getting them into a bunch again. 

At last Wylie's master grew old and decided to 
move away. He gave the little dog to two young 
men who lived in the city, not far away. 

So it happened that Wylie left her country home 
and went to live in the noisy city where there were no 
sheep-farms and no hills, but level streets full of bustling 
people. 

She had no work to do now — ^WyUe had been 
graduated from a sheep-dog to a pet! 

After a while, the family noticed a very strange 
thing in their pet's behavior. Every Tuesday night 
Wylie disappeared. No amount of calling brought 
her back, but bright and early on Wednesday morning, 
there she was at the house door, wagging her tail and 
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asking to be let in. Her silky coat was mussed and 
muddy, and she seemed very weary. 

Week after week Wylie kept up this proceeding. 
Nobody could guess where she went; they tried to 
follow her, but she always succeeded in slipping away. 

Can you guess where the little dog went? I am 
sure that you can't, so I'm going to tell you. 

In the heart of the city was a large market where 
live cows and sheep were sold early every Wednesday 
morning. 

On Tuesday nights the farmers from the surrounding 
countryside drove the sheep through the noisy city 
streets to their pens. There they stayed until they 
were sold to the marketmen on the next day. 

The sheep were not used to the noise and the bustle 
of the city streets and they were very hard to manage. 
In fact their masters could not manage them at all. 
The frightened animals ran here, there, and every- 
where, scaring the horses and endangering their own 
lives. 

Just as the trouble was worst, up the street would 
come a little silky dog, her ears cocked and her bright 
eyes gleaming. 

In and out the little dog ran, coaxing some of the 
sheep, pushing others, and guiding them all to the 
right places. There were other dogs there — trained 
sheep-dogs too, but all of them together could not make 
the sheep mind as this strange dog did! 

None of the farmers knew whose dog she was. They 
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tried to catch her, but she always disappeared the 
moment that the sheep were safely in their pens. 

One day Wylie went to walk with her two masters, 
and they chanced to meet some sheep-farmers. The 
farmers stopped and stared at Wylie and they cried, 
"There's the dog! The little sheep-dog!" And so 
it was. The little strange dog who helped with the 
sheep was Wylie! 

Of course the sheep-farmers told Wylie's masters 
all about her kind, clever work for the sheep each 
week. And of course they were delighted to hear at 
last where Wylie went every Tuesday; and they loved 
the dear little dog all the more for her kind act. And 
children, wasn't it a noble thing for WyUe to do — to 
work for others when her own work was taken away? 

Wylie lived a happy, useful life, and when she died 
she was mourned by all who knew her. 

Dr. John Brown 

TO MY DOG BLANCO 

My dear, dumb friend, low lying there, 

A willing vassal at my feet. 
Glad partner of my home and fare. 

My shadow in the street. 

I look into your great brown eyes. 
Where love and loyal homage shine. 

And wonder where the difference lies 
Between your soul and mine! 
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I scan the whole broad earth around 
For that one heart which, leal and true, 

Bears friendship without end or bound. 
And find the prize in you. 



Ah, Blanco! did I worship God 

As truly as you worship me, 
Or follow where my Master trod 

With your humility. 

Did I sit fondly at His feet 
As you, dear Blanco, sit at mine. 

And watch Him with a love as sweet, 
My life would grow divine! 

J. G. Holland 
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WHERE THE BEE SUCKS 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I: 
In a cowslip's bell I lie; 

There I couch when owls do cry: 

On the bat's back I do fly, 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under the blossoms that hang on the bough! 

William Shakespeare 

ONE OF THOMAS A. EDISON'S GREATEST 
INVENTIONS 

Among the great American inventors is Thomas 
Alva Edison. He was an Ohio boy whose mother 
taught him to read. When he was twelve years old 
he was a newsboy on the Grand Trunk Railroad. 
Here he got the habit of reading. He studied and 
experimented on the train. He learned to set type, 
and edited and printed a newspaper in the baggage 
car. He was constantly noticing the telegraph stations 
along the road, and he soon began to study electricity. 

One day the little child of a station-master was 
playing on the track just as a freight car was moving 
down toward him. Almost as swift as lightning 
itself young Edison dashed out, stepped in front of 
the coming car, and at the risk of his own life snatched 
the child from danger. In thanks, the station-master, 
knowing the boy's interest in the telegraph, taught 
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him how to use a 
machine. After 
that he grew very 
skilful in this art 
and operated in 
many parts of the 
country. 

For many years 
he has had a large 
workshop with a 
large number of 
workmen atMenlo 
Park, New 
Jersey, where he 
has given his 
whole attention to 
inventing. He 
has invented the 
telephone, the 
phonograph, and the electric light bulb. His system 
of electric lighting is now used all over the world. 
Edison's whole life is an interesting study for young 
people. 

At the present time the two methods of lighting 
by electricity are the large arc light and the smaller 
electric light bulb. The arc light is used for lighting 
large buildings like churches, halls, and railway stations, 
and for lighting the streets of a city. The electric 
light bulb, or the glow-lamp as it is called in England, 
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is used for lighting dwelling houses. This lamp 
consists of a glass bulb from which air has been re- 
moved and in which is put a piece of carbon. The 
electricity is made to pass through this carbon which 
is thereby heated to a white heat and thus furnishes 
the light. The carbon is but shghtly burned. It can 
be used for a long time without breaking or wearing out. 

At first Edison used a platinum wire in the little 
electric lamp. He wanted something better. He 
needed some form of bamboo or other vegetable fibre. 
He sent a man to explore China and Japan for bamboo. 
He sent another, who traveled twenty-three hundred 
miles up the Amazon River and finally reached the 
Pacific coast, searching for bamboo. He sent a third 
to Ceylon. Eighty kinds of bamboo and three thous- 
and specimens of other vegetable fibre were brought to 
him. He tested them all; three or four were found 
useful. 

This system of electric lights has been rapidly ex- 
tended within a few years. There are millions of 
these lights now in use in this coimtry. They are 
used not only for lighting the rooms of hotels and 
private houses, but also for lighting steamships, rail- 
way trains, street cars, and automobiles. This light 
is not as cheap as kerosene or gaslight, but it is so 
convenient and so simple, requiring no daily care, 
that it is rapidly coming into use in all towns and cities. 

Among its advantages may be named the four 
following points: 1. Matches are not needed in 
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making a light. Thus the danger from accidental 
fires, which have so often occurred from the careless 
use of matches, is avoided. 2. Very little heat 
results from an electric light, while from kerosene 
lamps and gaslight much heat is produced. In warm 
weather this freedom from heat is agreeable. 3. The 
burning lamp and the gas jet make the air of the room 
impure and unfit for breathing. This is not true of 
the electric light. 4. In the use of kerosene and of 
illuminating gas there is frequently danger of ex- 
plosion. Not so with the electric light. 

It will be seen that we are thus using to-day for 
lighting purposes sometimes the candle, quite largely 
the kerosene lamp, and to a great extent in towns and 
cities the gaslight, and best of all — the cleanest, the 
neatest, giving the brightest light, requiring the least 
care — the electric light. Here at present man's in- 
vention in this direction has stopped. What the next 
step will be no one can tell. 

U. A. AND A. M. MOWRY 



AT THE ELECTRIC SHOW 

For several weeks, Willie Kenny had seen the 
Electric Show advertisements. They were posted on 
the bill posters, they stared at him from the store 
windows, and the newspapers were full of them. 
Willie read them over delightedly and wished with all 
his heart that he might see the great exhibit. 
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It was on a Friday afternoon in late October, that 
Mr. Kenny came home eariy from the office, and 
announced that Willie had wished so hard that his 
wish had come true. ''You know everything comes 
true if you only wish hard enough,'' he said. "You 
and I are oflf for the show to-night. We'll have an 
eariy tea and so make an eariy start.'' 

Willie was so excited that he could hardly wait to 
don his best suit and the new birthday tie that Aunt 
Kate had sent a short while ago. And as for supper! 
It was a waste of time that night, although Mrs. 
Kenny laughingly said that it was usually a very 
important event in Willie's day! At last, the meal 
was over, and with a farewell kiss for mother Willie 
and his father departed. They boarded an electric 
car and were soon whizzing into town. 
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By permisBion of The Baker Motor Vehicle Company 

The show was going on in the largest hall in the city, 
and Mr. Kenny told Willie that the street in front of 
the building, as well as the building itself, was brilliant- 
ly illuminated. The boy kept a sharp lookout for the 
first sight of the illumination, End, sure enough, in 
a few moments he saw large posts on each side of 
the street upholding huge colored globes of light. 
When they left the car, the building seemed to burst 
upon their sight like some wonderful sparkling jewel. 
Electric bulbs ran from roof to cellar and around each 
of the many windows and doors. "It looks like a 
fairy castle!'' said Willie joyously. 

Inside, the huge hall was brilliantly lighted, and 
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crowded with people who 
walked from place to place 
looking at the dififerent 
exhibits. 

Mr. Kenny explained that at 
each exhibit they would see 
thewonderful work that 
electricity is doing. 

Willie was very much in- 
terested in the electric auto- 
mobiles. There were runabouts 
as well as beautiful limousines 
lined with satin and upholstered 
in rich velvets. Willie was es- 
pecially delighted with a tan- 
colored electric brougham. In- 
side, its walls were lined with 

orange satin and the seats upholstered in dark brown 
velvet. There was a tiny clock, a speedometer, and 
a little swinging vase of flowers. The driver controlled 
the car from the insude, looking ahead or behind out 
of the glass windows. "It is more beautiful than the 
fairy coaches/' Willie cried. "If Cinderella were 
alive to-day, I am sure that she would rather have 
this car than her coach, even if it was such a wonderful 
one!'' 

From the automobiles they went to the milk exhibit. 
Here an attendant explained the manner of preparing 
pure milk, saying that the fresh milk was put into 
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jars and sealed. Then a large machine, run by 
electricity, poured first cool, then warm, then boiling 
water over the jars. The boiling water killed the 
germs which are so apt to hurt little babies. 

Mr Kenny was delighted with one of Edison's 
latest inventions — the talking machine with its records 
that gave no sound of the machinery which operated 
them. Willie heard the finest band in the country 
play ''Stars and Stripes/' a beautiful rich voice sing 
"Silent Night, Holy Night," and a negro minstrel 
company recite and sing an entire minstrel show. ' The 
phonograph furnishes all kinds of entertainment," 
said Mr. Kenny. 

There were many wonderful machines — all run by 
electricity, and many of them invented by the ''wizard 
of Menlo Park," as Edison is often called. 

Going home in the car, Willie said, "It was a great 
show, and to-morrow I'm going to tell all the boys 
that they mustn't miss it!" 

THE HOUSEKEEPER 

The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 
Carries his house with him where'er he goes; 
Peeps out, — and if there comes a shower of rain. 
Retreats to his small domicile again. 
Touch but a tip of him, a horn — 'tis well, — 
He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 
He's his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 
Long as he will, he dreads no Quarter Day. 
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Himself he boards and lodges; both invites 
And feasts himself; sleeps with himself o'nights. 
He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 
Chatties; himself is his own furniture, 
And his sole riches. Wheresoever he roam, — 
Knock when you will, — he's sure to be at home. 

Charles Lamb 

SHALL WE HAVE A BIRDLESS WORLD? 

Children should befriend the birds, because it is 
'^more blessed to give than to receive.'' They should 
feed them; and plant trees, shrubs and vines, which 
furnish food for birds, because such kindly acts tend 
to make the child a more unselfish, kind and useful 
man or woman. Children who begin by being kind 
to animals rarely become criminals. Crime grows less 
wherever the protection of the weak and the helpless 
is taught and practised. 

Boys and girls should seek to protect and shelter 
birds, because it is best for the welfare of the commimity 
and the race to have a large number of those birds 
that destroy the pests of the farm, orchard and garden. 

Children should attract birds about the home, for 
by so doing they will seciu'e a small army of helpers in 
field, orchard and garden, — helpers that will destroy 
oiu- insect foes, and so save fruit, flower and leaf from 
death. 

Children may easily attract the birds by hanging 
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out pieces of meat on the trees, and by scattering hay 
in the yards. They will thus bring about the door- 
yard those birds that feed on the insect enemies of 
trees and those that destroy the weed seeds in the 
garden, and so get much help from the birds in return 
for a little help given them. This is a good bargain. 
It is but a selfish reason why children should befriend 
the birds; nevertheless, it is one well worth considering, 
for without birds the world might become either a 
barren waste, unfit for human habitation, or a sphere 
filled with plagues. 

Birds not only help us by eating the insects that in- 
fest our trees, shrubbery, vegetables, grasses and grains, 
but they also destroy large numbers of other animals 
that if left to increase might soon become pests or 
nuisances. Birds kill and eat field-mice, squirrels, 
hares, skunks, weasels, frogs, toads, lizards, spiders 
and other creatures. Were the birds destroyed, these 
creatures as well as insects would increase greatly in 
numbers and make war upon each other. In northern 
Europe, where the hawks and owls have been much 
reduced in numbers by farmers and game keepers, 
great hordes of field-mice have destroyed the grass on 
thousands of acres of meadow and pasture land. 

Professor Herrick tells us in ''Bird-Lore," that in a 
part of Italy where the people have destroyed most of 
the birds that formerly nested there, the land is now 
infested with lizards. He has seen on a tract of ground 
one lizard for each square foot. These lizards feed 
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mainly on insects, and so when the birds have been 
destroyed the lizards in a measure took the place of 
the birds. But even in Italy only a part of the birds 
have been killed, and many still pass through the 
country in fall and spring, feeding on insects as they go. 

Let us imagine what would probably happen in 
our own country were the people to kill all the birds. 
Insects increase so rapidly that were they unchecked 
by birds we might expect a great plague of caterpillars, 
beetles, bugs and other injurious insects. Probably 
the leaves on the trees, the vegetables in the gardens, 
and the grain in the fields would then be nearly all 
destroyed by insects, and sooner or later cattle, horses, 
and other animals, as well as we ourselves, would be 
threatened by starvation. 

The increase of injurious insects would mean that 
the air would be filled with flies. The ground would be 
fairly carpeted with beetles, bugs and spiders. Every 
tree and bush would swarm with them, and all vegeta- 
tion would be covered with spiders^ webs. 

The plague of insects would also bring on an increase 
of frogs, toads and bats, as they feed largely upon 
insects; and, to crown all, would come an army of 
snakes, which, taking the place of the birds in a measure 
would feed upon all. The struggle between the 
snakes and the toads, frogs, mice, squirrels and other 
small animals would probably result in a victory for 
the snakes. The few people that were able to survive 
famine and plague would then be reduced to living on 
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snakes, and would find the world peopled with snakes, 
bats, and spiders, in place of beautiful and tuneful 
birds, and life would become a burden to the in- 
habitants of a desolate world. 

In just as far as we fail to care for and protect the 
birds, just so far we shall suffer for this neglect. 

Children should value the birds also as objects of 
study and observation. There is no more wonderful 
page of nature than that on which is written the life 
history of a bird. What is more delightful than to 
watch the nest-building and the rearing of the young 
of these usually timid, but at times bold and familiar, 
sprites! 

The weaving of the nest, hidden away amid the 
grasses and flowers of the field, hung among the rustling 
foUage of a wind-swung bough, or nestled in the fork 
of some dark pine, spruce or hemlock; the feeding and 
growth of the comical, blind, naked, helpless young, 
which in a few short days or weeks grow lusty, strong 
and ready for flight; the care of the parents, "who 
bravely risk their lives to save their helpless young, — 
all give chances to study the habits and life of the birds. 

It is interesting to listen for the songs and notes of 
birds, and the marks, colors and other characteristics 
by which they may be recognized. A loving enjoyment 
of the songs, beauty, graceful forms and movements of 
birds helps to uplift our lives and make them more 
worth living. In their tenderness towards their mates 
and their devotion to their young, these "little brothers 
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of the air'' teach us a lesson which all may follow. 
We may well try to equal their industry, courage and 
cheerfulness. 

Edward Howe Forbush 

From Our Dumb Animals, By Permission. 



THE DEAD ROBIN 

I killed a robin. The little thing, 
With scarlet breast and glossy wing, 
That came in the apple tree to sing. 

A little flutter — sl little cry — 
Then on the giound I saw her lie, 
I didn't think she was going to die. 

But as I watched her I soon could see 
She never would sing for you or me 
Any more in the apple tree. 

Never more in the morning light, 
Never more in the sunshine bright 
Trilling her song in gay delight. 

And I'm thinking every summer day, 
That I never, never can repay 
The little life that I took away. 

Sydney Dare 
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THE TINY PLANT 

One day, Count De Chamey, a French nobleman, 
was walking in the courtyard of his prison. 

Spring was approaching; he could smell the sweet, 
clean air, and a desire to be free and out among the 
green, growing things instead of inclosed in the four 
prison walls, seemed to him an object of desire. 

He was gazing, in sad mood, at the hard stones 
beneath his feet, and had begun to count them, when 
he saw a small mound of earth thrown up between 
two of the paving stones. 

He stooped and his heart beat quickly. Perhaps 
this slight movement at the surface had been produced 
by some great work below. It might be that his 
former friends were digging a mine in order to reach 
him and bring him to hfe and liberty. 

Bending down, De Charney pushed away the earth 
on either side of the cleft hillock. He saw then with 
astonishment that his foolish emotion had been 
caused by nothing more than a little feeble plant. 

Very much disappointed, he rose and was about to 
crush it under his heel, when a fresh breeze, laden 
with the odor of honeysuckle and of syringa, blew 
across his face as if to ask mercy for the poor plant 
which perhaps some day would also be able to offer 
him perfume. 

An idea struck him that stopped his movement of 
disgust. 

How had this tender herb, so fragile that it might 
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be broken at a touch, been able to pierce the paved 
courtyard? He bent again and examined the plant 
with more attention. He saw in the upper part a 
sort of double, fleshy valve, which, covering its first 
leaves, preserved them from the attacks of enemies and 
gave them the means of breaking through the hard 
crust of earth to seek the air and sun. 

The next evening, in his usual walk, he stopped to 
notice the plant's growth. A cold wintry night was 
coming. ''Of what use are the lobes which have aided 
you to leave the earth, but which are now sapping your 
nourishment and hanging down weary with their 
weight?'' he asked the plant. 

The two lobes rose slowly, under his very eyes, and 
as if wishing to justify themselves against his blame, 
approached each other and inclosed in their bosom the 
tender, fragile leaves, which the sun was leaving, and 
which, thus sheltered and warmed, slept beneath the 
protecting wings that the plant folded over them. 

Day after day, De Charney argued with the plant, 
and for every argument she had her answer. 

''Of what use are these hairs that cover your stem?'' 
he asked her. 

And the next day she showed them to him covered 
with a light frost, which, held thus at a distance, had 
not been able to freeze the tender bark. 

"Of what use in fine weather will be yoiu- warm 
covering of wool and down?" he questioned. 

The fine weather came, and the plant took off her 
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winter mantle to put on her spring garment of green, 
and her new branches were without these silky coverings 
henceforth useless. 

''But if the storm rages, the wind will break you, and 
the hail will tear your leaves, too tender to resist/' 

The wind blew, and the young plant, too weak to 
resist, bent to the earth, defending itself by yielding. 
The hail came, and the leaves offered their solid ribs 
to the weight of the hail stones. Union gave them 
strength, and the plant came out of the fight, not with- 
out some light wounds, but living, strong, and ready 
to grow under the rays of the sun, which was already 
heaUng its injuries. 

Xavier Saintine 

From Picciola. 

THE TAX-GATHERER 

"And pray, who are you?'' 
Said the violet blue 

To the Bee, with surprise 

At his wonderful size. 
In her eye-glass of dew. 

''I, madam," quoth he, 
"Am a publican Bee, 

Collecting the tax 

Of honey and wax. 
Have you nothing for me?" 

John B. Tabs 
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PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, AND PUBLIC BATHS 
The Spartans were brave Grecian people who wished 
to fill their country with strong men and women. To 
accomplish this they did two things: 

1. They killed deformed children. 

2. They did all they could to keep the other children 
well, giving them plenty of outdoor air and exercise. 

Our cities are like the Spartans in one way, at least; 
for though they do not kill their frail babies on purpose, 
they allow them to live in places which do kill them 
quite as surely as if their deaths were planned for. 

The truth is that neither New York nor any other 
large city has ever been very careful to follow the 
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second Spartan rule about caring for the health of 
the children. For years, however, they have tried to 
help the situation by making what they call "lungs," — 
that is, parks and playgrounds for their citizens. 
There was great discussion about this in New York 
City, and in the midst of it a committee of men who 
were looking up the matter hit on a new reason for 
parks. 

They made a map of the city which showed, by 
green squares, where the parks and playgrounds were; 
then they called in police captains from different 
districts and asked them to point out on the map 
where boys gave the most trouble. Queerly enough, 
in every case those policemen put their fingers on the 
spots where there were neither parks, playgrounds, 
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nor trees. The committee thereupon put a dash of 
red on each of these troublesome places. 

Other policemen said that the boys gave them no 
trouble whatever; and when they in turn pointed on 
the map, behold their districts were in the region of 
parks! 

That was the new reason. The committee saw at 
once that, besides making boys healthier and happier, 
parks did certainly turn them into better citizens. 

The committee next stuck pins into the map to 
show where the schools were, for they wished to know 
where the children were thickest. They then sent this 
strange-looking map to the mayor of New York; and 
with it they sent the copy of a law which the state of 
New York had made for the city. I give it here: 

"The people of the state of New York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Hereafter no schoolhouses shall be 
constructed in the city of New York without open-air 
playgroimds attached to be used in connection with 
the same.'' 

As it happened, wherever the pins were thickest on 
the map, showing the most children, there the red 
spots were thickest too, betraying the boys. No 
wonder this attracted much attention; for it was easy 
to see that if red spots were thickest where schools 
were thickest, the only sensible plan was to put green 
spots into those very regions and drive red spots out. 
In other words, the law was the most sensible thing 
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in the world, for it proposed to hitch schoolhouses and 
playgrounds together for the benefit of the children. 
The city therefore obeyed. 

This law was passed in 1895. Between that time 
and 1902 New York City put lip sixty-nine new public- 
school buildings, and each one of the sixty-nine had 
its own playground. Six of the largest and finest of 
the buildings were put into the most crowded parts of 
the city. In these places land is so valuable that a 
part of the newest scheme for playgrounds is to put 
them on the roof of the schoolhouses themselves. 
This lifts the children above the dust of the street. 



By perauanon of Edward W. Stitt. New York Oily 
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giving them the purest air to breathe while they play. 
The roof playground on Hester Street holds two 
thousand children. 

In 1903 New York City found that she had over 
eleven hundred acres of ground in her different parks — 
surely quite a large piece of land. But, sad to say, 
Central Park and Riverside Park used up all but one 
hundred and fifty-seven of those acres; so that the rest 
of the city, where most of the people live, had only one 
hundred and fifty-seven acres to be distributed about 
in small patches here and there. This gave but forty 
acres to the million and a half people who lived in 
the most crowded part of the city. New York is 
therefore laying plans for more parks and school-roof 
playgroimds. 

Other cities everywhere are doing the same thing. 
Between 1898 and 1902 Boston bought one hundred 
and fifty of her own worst tenements, also eighty 
stables, pulled them down, carried them away, and in 
many cases put parks in their places. She also has a 
great system of parks, which covers over eight thousand 
acres round about the city. 

Yet quite as important as anything else is the Boston 
system of beach baths which were in use over fifty 
years ago. To-day the North End bathing beach is 
so free to everybody that during the season the bathing 
suit itself is lent free of charge. At Boston's other city 
beaches, however, five cents are charged for the use 
of the suit. 
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The same facts are true all over the country to-day; 
that is, in certain places the baths are free, while 
elsewhere three or five cents are charged for the use 
of towel and soap. 

Going west, we find that Chicago has the honor of 
being the first city in America to give her people free 
public baths all the year round. Other places are, 
however, following in her footsteps; and to-day the 
United States is the only country in the world where 
there are cities that give baths to their citizens as free 
as the air they breathe. 



Frances Gulick Jewett 



From Town and City, 
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WE ARE SEVEN 

A simple child, 

That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death? 

I met a little cottage girl: 
She was eight years* old, she said; 

Her hair was thick with m any a curl 
That clustered roimd her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air. 

And she was wildly clad; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair; — 

Her beauty made me glad. 

"Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many may you be?" 
"How many? Seven in all," she said. 

And wondering looked at me. 

"And where are they? I pray you tell." 
She answered, "Seven are we; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 

Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
My sister and my brother; 

And, in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother." 
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"You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea, 
Yet ye are seven! I pray you tell, 

Sweet maid, how this may be." 

Then did the little maid reply, 

"Seven boys and girls are we 
Two of us in the churchyard lie 

Beneath the churchyard trpe/' 

"You run about, my little maid; 

Your limbs they are alive; 
K two are in the churchyard laid. 

Then ye are only five/' 

"Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little maid replied: 
"Twelve steps or more from my mother's door. 

And they are side by side. 

My stockings there I often knit; 

My kerchief there I hem; 
And there upon the ground I sit, 

And sing a song to them. 

And often after sunset, sir. 

When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 

And eat my supper there. 
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The first that died was Sister Jane; 

In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain; 

And then she went away. 

So in the churchyard she was laid; 

And, when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we played, 

My brother John and I. 

And when the ground was white with snow, 

And I could run and slide. 
My brother John was forced to go. 

And he lies by her side/' 

"How many are you, then,'' said I, 

''If they two are in heaven?" 
Quick was the little maid's reply; 

''O Master! we are seven." 

''But they are dead; those two are dead! 

Their spirits are in heaven!" — 
'Twas throwing words away; for still 
The little maid would have her wiU, 

And said, "Nay, we are seven!'* 

William Wordsworth 
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HOW A BOY SERVED HIS COUNTRY 

Many years ago there lived in a New England town 
a boy whose name was Luke Vamum. He was fifteen 
years old when the Revolution began, and all the men 
and many of the boys in the town shouldered their 
guns and marched away to join General Washington's 
army. But Luke was lame, and could not go with 
them. 

It was with a heavy heart that he bade his father and 
brothers good-bye, and hobbled back to his home. He 
felt that since he could not be a soldier there was 
scarcely any use for him in the world. He sat down 
on the doorstep and cried. 

Soon he was aroused by hearing the sound of horses 
galloping down the street. He looked up. Three 
men came riding to the blacksmith's shop on the other 
side of the street. It was closed, for the blacksmith 
had gone away that morning with the other men to 
join the army. 

''Hello!" cried one of the horsemen. "Where's the 
blacksmith? Is there any one here who can set a 
shoe?" 

Luke Varnum hobbled quickly across the road. 
"I think I can set it, sir," he said. "I've often tended 
the. fire for Jonas, and I've watched him shoe many 
horses." 

He opened the doors and quickly kindled a fire in 
the forge. Then he set the bellows going. He found 
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a few nails which Jonas had left; and hammered out 
two others for himself. While he was doing this, 
a fourth horseman came up, walking his horse slowly 
toward the shop. 

"I see that you have found a forge/' he said, as the 
others saluted him. "It is a lucky thing, for my 
horse could not have held out five miles farther un- 
shod." 

Luke pared the horse's hoof and measured the shoe. 
He found it too large. He heated it white-hot and 
bent it to the proper size. Then he nailed it on, and 
for pride's sake, used first the two nails which he had 
made himself. 

"There!" he said, "it isn't done very well, but I've 
done my best, and I think the shoe will stay on all 
right." 

"It will do very well," said the rider. "The horse 
will carry me safely now, but without the shoe he 
would have been useless." 

He mounted and rode rapidly away. But one of 
his men lingered a minute and said to Luke: "Boy, 
you have served yoiu* country to-day as well as any 
ten men could have served it. The rider of that 
horse is Colonel Warner." 

When you read some day in books of history how 
Colonel Warner reached the battlefield of Bennington 
with his regiment just in time to save the Americans 
from defeat, you will remember Luke Vamum. 
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He did what he could, and although it was a little 
thing, yet it helped to gain a great victory and, by 
so much, helped to win American independence. 

Elihu Burritt 



MOTHER-SONG 

Beat upon mine, little heart! beat, beat! 
Beat upon mine! you are mine, my sweet! 
All mine from your pretty blue eyes to your feet, 

My sweet. 

Sleep, little blossom, my honey, my bliss! 
For I give you this, and I give you this! 
And I blind your pretty blue eyes with a kiss! 

Sleep! 

Father and Mother will watch you grow, 
And gather the roses whenever they blow. 
And find the white heather wherever you go, 

My sweet. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
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CLEAN STREETS IN NEW YORK 

When Colonel 
Waring was 
chosen head of the 
street-cleaning de- 
partment of the 
city the result was 
a new era for New 
York. When he 
accepted the 

position things Flushing Machinb 

were in such bad shape that some of his friends told 
him he would be able to get nothing out of it but 
disgrace for himself, and that, for his own sake he 
would do well to resign and go back to his home in 
Newport. But he was not the kind of man to run 
away from hard things; he simply made up his mind to 
conquer the situation. 

I suppose that no street in New York to-day is in 
the dreadful condition of those which he found on 
every side. 

"On Ludlow Street," he says, "from the comer of 
Stanton the street was filthy. Trucks, wagons, and 
carts were standing in filth of every kind from one to 
two feet deep, and the street was covered with old 
paper, rags, ashes, garbage, straw, and general refuse. 
On Sullivan Street, barrels of ashes and garbage were 
in front of nearly every door; and along the side of 
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the street piles of 
garbage, old rags, 
tins, oyster shells, 
old paper and 
general refuse 
from two to four 
feet high.'' 

So he describes 
street after street; 
and it seems that Squegeb 

the narrower and more crowded they were the more 
dreadful was their condition. As the explanation of 
all this. Colonel Waring decided that the whole trouble 
came from mixing politics with street-cleaning. He 
saw that from the highest overseer down to men who 
did the sweeping, each separate man received his 
position not only because he promised to vote in a 
particular way on election day but also because he 
promised to get other men to vote as he did; that is, 
each man received his position as a reward for votes. 
The one important thing seemed to be that a man 
should vote as somebody wished him to, not that he 
should do the work he was paid to do. 

As New York citizens were being taxed to pay for 
street-cleaning, they did not fancy the notion of having 
their money go to pay for votes instead of clean streets. 

After Colonel Waring had been in charge several 
months, it looked as if some magician had been at 
work in New York, for everywhere the streets were 
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Machine Broom 



really clean; on 

rainy days there 

was little mud, 

and on dry days 

little dust. Of 

course careless 

people continued 

to scatter paper 

and rubbish about 

but nothing 

stayed in sight 

long. In fact the change went even farther than 

that, for with clean streets the residents began to have 

cleaner front steps, cleaner hallways, and cleaner 

houses; they themselves were cleaner; and even in the 

worst part of the city they were more careful about 

tossing things into the street just to be rid of them. 

Besides rubbish, snow is a great city nuisance; and 
any one who saw how New York treated the January 
blizzard of 1905, realized at once that clearing away a 
storm like that is a very different matter from the 
everyday business of keeping the streets clean. 

The city was white and quiet and buried in snow; 
her surface cars were standing in silent rows; her 
business was stopped and the question was how she 
was ever going to pull herself out of the drifts and 
begin to move around again. 

But she did it. The storm was on Wednesday, and 
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by Friday night three hundred thousand cart loads 
of snow had been taken from the most important 
business streets and dumped into the river. To do 
this ten thousand men had worked in day and night 
relays; they had used shovels and picks and horses, 
with five thousand trucks to draw the loads away. 
The work kept on for days afterwards, and that one 
snowstorm cost the city about three hundred thousand 
dollars. 

In eveiy town and city there are two reasons why 
snow should be cleared away as soon as possible after 
it falls: 

1. City business. It cannot go on briskly when 
people cannot travel about. 

2. City health. If microbes and garbage collect 
in the snow, when melting time comes they are ready 
to thaw out and spread disease in the Neighborhood. 
More than that, thousands of children take cold every 
winter because their feet have been in melting snow 
for hours, with no chance to dry. 

Since no storm can be planned for in advance, and 
since extra street cleaners are needed as soon as the 
snow stops falling, the city lets this work out to con- 
tractors, who hire thousands of men, trucks, and 
truck drivers in advance of every storm, telling them 
to be ready to begin work at a moment's notice. 

When the storm is over, therefore, a large snow army 
seems to spring from the ground, and each man finds 
his appointed street. Every sort of worker is there 
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Sweeper with Outfit 



in every sort of 
costume, also 
trucks of many 
kinds and the 
work is well done. 
After all, how- 
ever, the daily 
work of clearing 
the streets is even 
more important 
than getting rid of 

the snow. To-day New York is one of the cleanest 
cities of the worid. Colonel Waring with his Street 
Cleaners made the change between 1895 and 1898. 
They were a well-trained faithful brigade of street 
soldiers, and they made over New York. They gave 
her clean pavements, clean feet, better air, and healthier 
children; they set an example which has been followed 
ever since by the superintendents of New York's 
streets with many more street cleaners than Colonel 
Waring ever had, and many more miles of street to 
sweep. 

Frances Gulick Jewett 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

John Greenleaf Whittier was bom in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, December 17, 1807. 

He lived on his father's farm for many years. Later, 
when he became a great poet, many of the farm-scenes 
appeared in his writings. Perhaps his most famous 
poem is "Snow Bound" a beautiful description of 
life on a New England farm in winter. 

The following poem "My Playmate," tells the story 
of the poet's sorrow, as a boy, because of his little 
friend's moving away from the neighborhood. 



MY PLAYMATE 

The pines were dark on Ramoth hill. 
Their song was soft and low; 

The blossoms in the sweet May wind 
Were falling like the snow. 

The blossoms drifted at our feet, 
The orchard birds sang clear; 

The sweetest and the saddest day 
It seemed of all the year. 

For, more to me than birds or flowers. 
My playmate left her home. 

And took with her the laughing spring, 
The music and the bloom. 
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She kissed the lips of kith and kin, 
She laid her hand in mine: 

What more could ask the bashful boy 
Who fed her father's kine? 

She left us in the bloom of May: 
The constant years told o'er 

Their seasons with as sweet May morns, 
But she came back no more. 

I walk, with noiseless feet, the round 

Of uneventful years; 
Still o'er and o'er I sow the spring 

And reap the autumn ears. 

She lives where all the golden year 

Her sunmier roses blow; 
The dusky children of the sun 

Before her come and go. 

There haply with her jewelled hands 
She smooths her silken gown, — 

No more the homespun lap wherein 
I shook the walnuts down. 

The wild grapes wait us by the brook, 
The brown nuts on the hill. 

And still the May-day flowers make sweet 
The woods of Follymill. 
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The lilies blossom in the pond, 

The bird builds in the tree, 
The dark pines sing on Ramoth hill 

The slow song of the sea. 

I wonder if she thinks of them, 

And how the old time seems, — 
If ever the pines of Ramoth wood 

Are sounding in her dreams. 

I see her face, I hear her voice: 

Does she remember mine? 
And what to her is now the boy 

Who fed her father's kine? 

What cares she that the orioles build 

For other eyes than ours, — 
That other hands with nuts are filled, 

And other laps with flowers? 

O playmate in the golden time! 

Our mossy seat is green. 
Its fringing violets blossom yet, 

The old trees o'er it lean. 

The winds so sweet with birch and fern 

A sweeter memory blow; 
And there in spring the veeries sing 

The song of long ago. 
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And still the pines of Ramoth wood 

Are moaning like the sea, — 
The moaning of the sea of change 

Between myself and thee! 

John Greenleaf Whittier 



SHADOW PICTURES 

Blossie and Willie sat by the fire one night while 
papa told them a story about a pretty fawn that he 
had seen at the park one day. "O, papa!" said 
Blossie, ''can't you make a picture of a fawn on the 
wall and let us see just how he looked?" 

"I can show you how to do it," said papa, "and that 
will be much better. Now, do just as I tell you and 
let us see who can make the best picture. Shut the 
first and second fingers tightly and let the thumb 
stand up straight, resting against the fore-finger just 
below the second joint. Then let the third and fourth 
fingers stand out straight, the fourth finger a little 
lower than 
the third, so 
that we can 
s h o w t h e 
nose and 
mouth, and 
there you 
have the 
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picture of the fawn I saw." The children found this 
a very ea^ picture to make and wanted to try some- 
thing else. ^'What shall it be?" said papa. ''Let's 
make a pig," said Willie, who had just come home from 
a visit to his grandpa's, where he had seen a great many. 

"We shall need both hands for that," said papa. 
"First let the fingers of one hand stand out straight, 
the first finger resting on the third, which is bent just 
a little. Let the thumb stand out just below the 
fingers to make the mouth and nose. Now put the 
other hand upon the first, letting the third finger cross 
the foiulih, leaving just a little space between, for our 
pig will want an eye. Let the thumb stand up straight, 
for piggy will want an ear also. Now we have it; 
see him eat," and papa moved his thumb up and down. 
Willie made the pig very nicely the first time, but 
Blossie had to try five times before she got it right. 
Mamma said the pig had a long nose, but that other- 
wise it was a very good pig picture. 

"Can you make a picture of a goat upon the wall?" 
said WiUie. "Make one with horns and whiskers, 
just like the one at the hotel bam," said Blossie. 
"I don't know," said papa, "but we have made fawns 
and pigs, so I think we can make a goat. Let the 
little finger of one hand be bent downward to make the 
whiskers, and the other three fingers held nearly 
straight, spreading the second and third fingers a 
little, to make the mouth. The thumb can lie inside 
the hand, the end resting on the second finger at the 
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first joint- 
Then put the 
other hand 
upon this, let- 
ting the little 
finger lie 
straight and 
the third finger 
bent, to make 
the eye. Let 
the first two fingers of this hand stand out straight, 
pointing upward and spreading a little, for our goat 
must have horns. The thumb must stick up a little 
to make the ear, and there is your goat. Look out! 
or he will bimt you." The children clapped their 
hands at the funny goat papa had made and then 
tried it themselves. 

After they had done it nicely mamma said: "Now 
let me make papa's picture.'' So she placed one hand 
upon the other, and sure enough, there was a picture 
of a man upon the wall. Papa said he did not look 
like that picture, that he was better looking, but 
Willie and Blossie said that the picture was all right, 
only papa's nose was not quite so crooked as mamma 
had made it. 

The next night Willie and Blossie wanted to make 
some more pictures on the wall and asked papa to 
help them. "I saw an ugly looking dog to-day," 
said papa, "and perhaps we can make him. Close 
the fingers of one hand at the second joint, letting the 
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thumb stand out straight; that will do for the dog's 
jaws and nose. Then 
put the other hand 
upon the first, bend- 
ing the fingers at 
both joints and let- 
ting them rest upon 
the hand at thel 
knuckles, leaving a 
space for an eye. 
Let the thumb 
stand up straight and our dog wiU have an ear. There 
he is; look out! or he will bite." "Why, that is the 
baker's bulldog," said Willie. "He is ugly. Did he 
bite you, papa?" "No, he did not bite me, but he 
looked as though he wanted to," replied papa. 

"How did you look about that time?" said mamma. 
"I lost my hat," said papa, "and looked like this:" 
and he shut the third and fourth fingers of one hand, 
put his thumb upon the third finger at the first joint, 
bent the second finger so that the end touched the 
thumb and let the first finger stand out, bent just a 
little. "This gives you my chin, mouth and nose," 
said papa. "Now put the second finger of the other 
hand upon the first finger of this, leaving a space for 
an eye, and let the first finger stand out, and there I 
am," said papa. "You don't look much better than 
the dog," said Blossie, as she tried hard to make her 
papa's face. "I don't blame the dog for wanting to 
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bite you," said Willie, "if you looked like that." Papa 
laughed and said he thought it was bed time. 

The next night, after papa had made a shadow picture 
showing how he looked when he saw the baker's dog, 
Blossie wanted him to make a picture of the news- 
boy who brought the paper every morning. So papa 
said he would do his best. After a few trials he called 
Willie and Blossie and said: "This is pretty hard, but 
I think we can do it. Close the last three fingers of 
one hand, spreading the second and third fingers to 
make the newsboy's mouth. Close the first finger, 
letting the end meet the thumb and rest both upon 
the second finger at the first joint. Then place the 
other hand upon the first, letting the little finger lie 
straight, the others bent, with the ends resting upon 
the fore-finger of the first hand. See that there is 
quite a space between the little finger lying straight 
and the third finger of the same hand, for our newsboy 
must have a large eye. Let the thumb of the top 
hand stand above the first finger just a little and we 
have our newsboy with his hat oflf, just as he looks when 
he leaves the paper." 

"Now make the donkey that draws his cart," said 
Willie. So papa put his hands together, spreading 
the second and third fingers to make the mouth. 
Then he put the fore-finger of one hand over that of 
the other, leaving an opening for an eye, put the two 
thumbs up straight for the ears and the donkey was 
done. "I think his ears are a little short," said Willie; 
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but Blossie thought it looked like the donkey. Mamma 
said the donkey looked pretty well — ^for a donkey — 
but that he did S\ n M 

not wag his 
ears. Then 
papa moved his^ 
thumbs back- 




ward and for- 
ward and asked 
mamma if that 
was better. 
She said it was 
but it could not make a noise like the newsboy's donkey. 
Papa said no — ^he would give that up. The children 
made pictures until it was time for bed, and that 
night they both dreamed of donkeys and newsboys. 
Every night for a long time papa showed the children 
how to make pictures on the wall, and it was not 
long until they could make all of the pictures that 
papa could — and such fun as they did have! You can 
do the same! Get papa to help and try it. 

From TraveUr^s Tales, Copyright, 1894, b> W. B. Conkey Company, 
Haimnoiid, Ind. 

ELEPHANTS AS BEASTS OF BURDEN 

From very early times the elephant has been highly 
valued for his great use to man, for he can be trained 
to draw loads or to carry heavy weights on his back. 
Elephants formerly existed in a wild state in many 
parts of India, but as farming of the land has increased, 
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By permission of Our Dumb Animals 

the jungles in which they were found in herds have 
become fewer, and the ways for catching them have 
become more certain. 

These ways consist in slowly driving elephants from 
a large field or forest into a strongly-built stockade, 
where they are well fed and cared for, and are treated 
with kindness and humanity by their keepers. On 
many occasions more than a hundred of these creatures 
have been captured in one drive, and the value of such 
a number is, of course, very large. 

In a wild state, elephants commit great injury to 
the crops that grow on the land. When tamed, how- 
ever, they are as useful to man as any animal except 
the horse, and they have proved to be a very great 
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help to armies in the field in India, where they are 
employed to draw the heavy guns and to carry supplies. 

They are also used in the same country to carry 
lumber and to stack logs of immense size. When the 
British officials who govern the Indian Empire are 
making a tour of their districts, or when the native 
landowners are moving about where the roads are too 
bad for horses and mules to travel, elephants are made 
use of to carry the whole party — the human beings, 
the camp, the supplies — from one point to another, 
and they pass through all places except the thickest 
jungle. 

An average elephant, fully grown, stands about 
nine feet at the shoulder. But many animals are larger. 

Lanky, long-legged, narrow animals are not so 
valuable as the stout, deep-bodied, short-legged, broad- 
backed ones, just as among the human race stout, 
somewhat short men are usually more enduring than 
the very tall and lanky. There are other points, 
also, to be considered in an elephant as in a horse. 

The appearance even of the nails or the tail is 
observed by a buyer. The age, which may reach 
a hjimdred years — or more — cannot be learned from 
tlie teeth, but the appearance of the head affords signs 
of advancing years. 

As all tamed elephants in India are made to work, 
it is necessary that they should not have any sores on 
their backs. Before a load is placed upon the back 
of one of these immense creatures, a mattress or cushion 
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called a "guddy," must be safely fastened on with 
ropes or straps. 

Elephants' backs are injured only when "guddies'^ 
are not shaped and fitted in a proper manner. The 
"guddy"-case, is made of strong cloth stuffed with 
pith plant. The load that a grown elephant can be 
expected to carry is never more than half a ton. 

In India, the native driver sits on the elephant's 
neck with his feet hanging down behind the creature's 
ears. By pressure with the feet and by his language, 
a driver who understands his business guides his giant 
charge without the slightest diflSculty. Riding upon 
a well-trained elephant is seldom attended with any 
danger, but riders, as in the case of a horseman, should 
mount and dismount rapidly lest the creature should 
rise suddenly and unexpectedly. 

Although accidents are rare, cases have occurred 
in which persons have been injured by the branches of 
trees, and also by the elephant numing away. Never- 
theless, the risk in riding an elephant is small, although 
in India it is, of course, greater than in riding around 
one of our zoological parks. The beast itself is most 
careful as to the ground it is about to walk upon, and 
when, by any mischance, it falls into quicksand, it 
becomes terrified, and the diflSculty of taking it from 
its dangerous position is very great on account of its 
immense weight. 

On a long day's march in the sun, these patient 
Indian beasts of burden feel the heat as much as the 
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men who are on 
their backs, and 
they enjoy wad- 
ing through a 
shallow river. Al- 
though they squirt 
water over their 
bodies to cool 
themselves, they 
generally manage 
to avoid wetting 
those who are a 

part of their burden. Elephants without riders or 
baggage often swim the large rivers. As they are 
entirely covered with the exception of their trunks 
through which they breathe, the drivers standing on • 
their necks, look as if they were walking on the water. 

Washing and bathing are good for elephants. They 
need a great deal of food, the amount depending on 
the work that they are required to do. When working 
hard every day, a single elephant needs twenty pounds 
of rice in twenty-four hours besides a great deal of 
green fodder. 

In Rangoon, elephants carry teak logs of large size 
and weight from one place to another, holding them 
firmly on their tusks by means of their trunks, and 
they pile them nicely, arranging them in regular 
order. Their skill in this work has often been quoted 
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as an example of 
their intelligence 
in receiving in- 
struction and re- 
membering what 
they have been 
taught. 

There are two 
kinds of elephants 

the Asiatic and By penma^on of our Dumb Animals 

the African. The former, of course, includes the 
Indian variety. The African elephant has immense 
ears — Z}/2 feet long by about 2^ feet in breadth; it 
has an arched forehead, and tusks. On the hind feet 
of this species, there are three toes. All elephants 
'have five toes on the fore feet. The Asiatic kind has 
medium-sized ears and four or five toes on the hind 
feet. 

Lawrence Irwell 

From Our Dumb Animals^ By Permission. 



THE TRAVELING MONKEY 



My master grinds an organ 
And I pick up his money, 

And when you see me doing it 
You call it very funny. 
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But though I dance and caper, still 

I feel at heart forlorn, 
I wish I were in monkey-land, 

The place where I was bom. 

There grow the great green cocoanuts 

Around the palm tree's crown ; 
I used to climb and pick them oflf, 

And hear them — crack! — come down. 

There all day long the purple figs 

Are dropping from the bough; 
There hang the ripe bananas, oh, 

I wish I had some now. 

I'd feast, and feast, and feast, and feast, 

And you should have a share. 
How pleasant 'tis in monkey-land! 

Oh, would that I were there! 

On some tall tree-top's highest bough, 

So high the clouds would sail 
Just over me, I wish that I 

Were swinging by my tail. 

I'd swing, and swing, and swing. 

How merry that would be! 
But, oh, a traveling monkey's life 

Is very hard for me. 

Marion Douglas 
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THE TWO CANDLES 

The big wax candle was talking to the little tallow 
candle. 

''I am made of wax," it said. 

''I give more light, and I bum longer than you. 
I belong in the chandelier or in the silver candlestick." 

"That must be a charming life," answered the tallow 
candle. 'T am only a candle but then, I comfort 
myself, that is better than being a taper. That is 
dipped only twice; I am dipped eight times to get my 
thickness. 

To be sure, I'd rather be made of wax, but one doesn't 
choose how he is to be made. Wax candles are put 
in the ballroom and in glass candlesticks. I live in 
the kitchen; but that is a good place; they cook all 
the fine meals there." 

''Good company is more important than fine meals," 
replied the wax candle. "There is to be a ball in the 
house to-night. I and all my relatives are going to 
attend it." 

Scarcely was this said when all the wax candles 
were sent for. The tallow candle was sent for, too 
The mistress took it in her own hands, and carried 
it into the kitchen. There stood a little boy with a 
basket of potatoes; some apples were in the basket, 
too. The lady had given these to the little boy. 

"Here is a candle for you, my little friend," said 
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she. ''Your mothet sits up and works far into the 
night; she can use it." 

The lady's little girl stood by her, and when she 
heard the words ''far into the night," she said, eagerly, 
"And I'm going to sit up all night, too! We're going 
to have a ball, and I'm to wear big red bows." 

How her face shone! Yes, that was happiness. 
No wax candle could shine like the child's eyes. 

"That is a blessed thing to see," thought the tallow 
candle. "I shall never forget it; and certainly it 
seems to me there can be nothing more." And so the 
candle was laid in the basket, imder the cover, and 
the boy took it away. 

"Where am I going now?" thought the candle. 
"I shall be with poor people, perhaps not even have a 
brass candlestick; but the wax will be in silver, and 
see the finest folk. What can be more delightful? 
But this is my lot — tallow, not wax." 

And so the candle came to the poor widow with her 
three children, in a little room, right opposite the rich 
house. 

"God bless the good lady for what she gave!" said 
the mother; "it is a splendid candle; it will bum far 
into the night." 

And the candle was lighted. 

"Pugh!" it said. "That was a horrid match she 
lighted me with. One hardly offers such to a wax 
candle over in the rich house." 

There the wax candles were lighted, and shone out 
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over the street. The carriages rumbled up with the 
guests for the ball, dressed ever so finely, and the 
music began. 

"Now they're beginning over there,'' thought the 
tallow candle; ''and the little giri's bright face is 
brighter than all the wax candles. I shall never see 
it again." 

Then the smallest of the children in this home came — 
she was a little girl — and put her arms around her 
sister's neck; she had something very important to 
tell, and must whisper it. 

"We're going to have, this evening, — ^just think of 
it! — ^we're going to have — ^baked potatoes!" and her 
face shone with happiness. The candle shone right 
at her, and saw a pleasure as great as he saw in the 
great house when the little girl said, "We are going to 
have a ball this evening, and I shall wear big red bows." 

"Is it such a great thing to have baked potatoes?" 
thought the candle. "Well, here is just the same joy 
among these little ones!" and it sneezed at that, — 
that is, it sputtered, — and more than that no tallow 
candle could do. The table was spread; the potatoes 
were eaten. Oh, how good they tasted! it was a real 
feast; and then each had an apple beside, and the 
smallest child sang the little verse, — 

"Now thanks, dear Lord, I give to Thee, 
That Thou again hast filled me. Amen." 

And the children gave their mother a good-night 
kiss, went to bed, and fell asleep right away; but the 
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mother sat till far into the night and sewed, to get a 
living for them and for herself. From the great house 
the lights shone, and the music soimded; but the stars 
twinkled over the rich house and over the poor — ^just 
as clear, just as kindly. 

"That was a happy evening," thought the tallow 
candle. "Do you think the wax candles had any 
better time in their silver candlesticks? I'd like to 
know before I am burned out!'' 

And it thought of the happy children's faces, — ^the 
two alike happy, — the one lighted by a wax candle, 
the other by a tallow candle. 

Hans Christian Andersen 

From Hans AndersetCs Fairy Tales. 



AN APPLE ORCHARD IN THE SPRING 

Have you seen an apple orchard in the spring? 

In the spring? 
An English apple orchard in the spring? 

When the spreading trees are hoary 
With their wealth of promised glory, 
And the mavis sings its story 
In the spring. 

Have you plucked the apple blossoms in the spring? 

In the spring? 
And caught their subtle odors in the spring? 
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Pink buds pouting at the light, 
Crumpled petals, baby-white, 
Just to touch them, a delight — 
In the spring. 

Have you walked beneath the blossoms in the spring? 

In the spring? 

Beneath the apple blossoms in the spring? 

When the pink cascades are falling, 

And the silver brooklets brawling. 

And the cuckoo bird soft calling, 

In the spring. 
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If you have not, then you know not, in the spring, 

In the spring. 
Half the color, beauty, wonder of the spring. 
No sweet sight can I remember 
Half so precious, half so tender, 
As the apple blossoms render 
In the spring. 

William Martin 

' THE OVERTHROW OF THE STATUE OF 
KING GEORGE 

If, on the evening of July 9, 1876, at six of the 
clock, you had stood where the shadow of the steeple 
of St. Paul's church in New York is falling, you would 
have occupied the space General Washington occupied, 
just one himdred years before, when with uncovered 
head he, in the presence of a brigade of noble soldiers, 
listened to the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

At the church-door on Sunday, Blue-Eyed Boy 
brought to him, by word of mouth, the great news that 
a nation was born on Thursday. 

This news was now, for the first time, announced to 
the men of New York and New England. 

No wonder that their military caps came off on 
Tuesday, that their arms, swung in the air, and their 
voices burst forth into one loud shout that might have 
been heard by the British foe then landing on Staten 
Island. 
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As you stand there, and the shadow of old St. Paid 
swings around and covers you, shut your eyes and 
listen. Something of the olden music, of the loud 
shout, may swing aroimd with the shadow and fall 
on your ears, since no motion is ever spent, no sound 
ever still. 

On that night, when the grand burst of enthusiasm 
had arisen, Blue-Eyed Boy said to General Washing- 
ton: "I am afraid, sir, if Congress had known, they 
never would have done it, never! It seemed easy 
to do it in Philadelphia, where everything is just as 
it used to be; but here, with all the British ships riding 
in full of soldiers, and guns enough in them to smash 
the old State House! If they'd only known about 
the ships! — '' 

Ah! Blue-Eyed Boy! You didn't keep your eye 
very close to Congress Hall last Thursday morning 
or you would have heard Mr. Hancock or Mr. Thomp- 
son read to Congress a letter from General Washington, 
announcing the arrival of General Howe at Sandy 
Hook with one hundred and ten ships of war. 

No, no! Blue-Eyed Boy and every other boy; the 
men who dared to say, and sign their names to the 
statement, ''A nation is bom to-day," did not do it 
under the rosy flush of glorious victory, but in the 
fast-coming shadow of mighty Britain, strong in 
power, and radiant with all the pomp of war. 

And what had a few little colonies to meet them 
with? They had, it is true, a new name, that of 
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"States;" but cannon and camp-kettles alike were 
wanting; the small powder mills in the Connecticut 
hive could yield them only a fragment of the black 
honey General Washington cried for, day and night; 
from Cambridge to New York; the houses of the 
inhabitants, carefully searched for fragments of lead, 
gave them not enough; and you know how every 
homestead in New England was besieged for the last 
yard of homespim cloth, that the country's soldiers 
might not go coatless by day and tentless at night. 

Brave men and good women! 

Let us hurrah for them all, if it is over a hundred 
years too late for them to hear. The men of a hundred 
years to come will remember our huzzas of this year, 
and grow, it may be, the braver and the better for 
them all. 

But now General Washington has ridden away to 
his home at Niunber One in the Broadway; the brigade 
has moved on, and even Blue-Eyed Boy is hastening 
after General Washington, intent on taking a fare- 
well glance, from the rampart of Fort George, at the 
far-away English ships. 

To-morrow he will begin his homeward journey 
through the Jerseys. His pass is in his pocket, and 
as he quickens his steps, he sees groups gathering here 
and there, and knows that some excitement is astir 
in the pubhc mind, but thinks it is all about the great 
Declaration. 

He reaches Wall street, and the sun is at its going 
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down. Up from the East river come the sounds of 
orderly drummers drumming, of regimental fifers 
fifing. He stays his steps, and stands listening: he 
sees a brigade marching the "grand parade'' at sun- 
set. 

Up it comes from Wall street to Smith street, from 
the upper end of Smith street back to Wall Street, and 
the young Philadelphian follows it, marching to 
sound of fife and drum. 

As it turns towards the East river, he remembers 
whither he was bound and starts off with speed for 
the Grand Battery. 

As he goes, glancing backward, he sees that all the 
town is at his heels. 

He begins to run. All the town begins to nm. 
He runs faster: the crowd runs faster. It is shouting 
now. He tries to listen, but his feet are flying, his 
head is bobbing, his hat is falling off, and this is what 
he thinks he hears in the midst of all: "Down with 
him! Down with the Tory!" It is "tyrant" that they 
cry, but he hears it as "tory," and he knows full well 
how Governor Franklin of New Jersey and Mayor 
Mathews of New York have just been sent off to 
New England, so he flies faster than ever, fully believing 
that the crowd pursues him, as an enemy. 

Just before him opens the Bowling Green. Into it 
he darts, hoping to find hiding, but there is none at 
hand. 
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Right in the midst of the enclosure stands a statue 
of King George the Third on horseback. 

It is high; it looks safe. Blue-Eyed Boy makes for 
it, utterly ignorant of what it is. 

The crowd surges on. It is now at the gate. The 
yoimg martyr makes a spring at the leg and tail of the 
horse; he swings himself aloft, he catches and clutches 
and cUmbs, and in the midst of ringing shouts of 
"Down with him! Down with horse and king!", 
Blue-Eyed Boy gets over King George and clings to 
the up-reared neck of the leaden horse; thence he turns 
his wild-eyed face to the throng below. "Down with 
him! He won't hear!'' cry the crowd. 

"I do hear!'' in wild affright shrieks Blue-Eyed 
Boy, "and I'm not a Tory." 

Shut your eyes again, and see the picture as it stands 
there in the waning hght of the ninth of July, 1776. 

Four years ago, over the ocean, borne by loyal 
subjects to a loyal colony, it came, this statue, that 
you shall see. It is a noble horse, though made of 
lead, that stands there, poised on its hind legs, its 
neck in air. King George sits erect, the crown of 
Great Britain on his head, a sword in his left hand, 
his right grasping the bridle-lines, and over all, a 
sheen of gold, for horse and king were gilded. 

King George faces the bay, and looks vainly down. 
All his brave ships and eight thousand Red Coats, 
yesterday landed on yonder island, cannot save him 
now. Had he listened to the petitions of his children 
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it might have been, but he would not hear their just 
plaints, and now his statue, standing so firm against 
storm, wind, and time, trembles before the sea of wrath 
surging at its base. 

"Come down, come down, you yoimg rascal!'' 
cries a strong voice to Blue-Eyed Boy, but his hands 
grasp at either ear of the horse, and he clings with all 
his strength to resist the pull of a dozen hands at his 
feet. 

"Come down, you rogue, or we'll topple you over 
with his majesty, King George,'' greets the lad's ears, 
and opens them to his situation. 

"King George!" cried Blue-Eyed Boy with a sudden 
sense of his ridiculous fear and panic, and he yields 
to the stronger influence exerted on his right leg, and 
so comes to earth with emotions of relief and shame 
curiously mingled in his young mind. 

To think that he had had the vanity to imagine the 
crowd pursued him, and so had flown from his own 
friends to the statue of King George for safety! 

"I won't tell," thinks the lad, "a word about this 
to anyone at home," and then he falls to pushing the 
men who are pushing the statue, and over it topples, 
horse and rider, down upon the sod of the little United 
States, just five days old. 

How they hew it! How they hack it! How they 
saw at it with saw and penknife! Blue-Eyed Boy 
himself cuts off the king's ear that will not hear the 
petitions of people or Congress, proudly pockets it. 
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and walks off, thankful because he carries his own on 
his head. 

Would you like to know what General Washington 
thought about the overthrow of the statue in Bowling 
Green? 

We will turn to Phineas Porter's orderly-book, and 
copy from the general orders for July 10, 1776, what 
he said to the soldiers about it: 

"The General doubts not the persons who pulled 
down and mutilated the statue in the Broadway last 
night were actuated by zeal in the public cause, yet 
it has so much the appearance of riot and want of 
order in the army that he disapproves the manner 
and directs that in future such things shall be avoided 
by the soldiers and be left to be executed by proper 
authority." 

The same morning, the heavy ear of the king in his 
pocket, Blue-Eyed Boy, once more on his pony, sets 
off to cross the ferry on his way to Philadelphia. We 
leave him caught in the mazes of the Flying Camp 
gathering at Amboy; whither by day and by night 
have been ferried over from Staten Island all the 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle that could be gotten 
away — lest the hungry men in red coats, coming up 
the bay, seize upon and destroy them. 

Ah! what days, what days, and nights too, were 
those for the young United States to pass through! 

To-day, we echo what somebody wrote somewhere, 
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even then, amid all the darkness — words we would 
gladly see on our banner's top-most fold: 

'The United States! Bounded by the ocean and 
backed by the forest. Whom hath she to fear but 
her God?'' 

Sarah J. Prichard 

From The Only Woman In The Town, And Other Stories. 



THE QUANGLE WANGLE'S HAT 

On the top of the Crumpetty Tree 

The Quangle Wangle sat, 
But his face you could not see, 
On account of his Beaver Hat. 
For his Hat was a hundred and two feet wide, 
With ribbons and bibbons on every side. 
And bells, and buttons, and loops, and lace. 
So that nobody ever could see the face 
Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 

The Quangle Wangle said 

To himself on the Crumpetty Tree, 
''Jam, and jelly, and bread 

Are the best of food for me! 
But the longer I live on this Crumpetty Tree 
The plainer than ever it seems to me 
That very few people come this way 
And that life on the whole is far from gay!" 

Said the Quangle Wangle Quee. 
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But there came to the Crumpetty Tree 

Mr. and Mrs. Canary; 
And they said, ''Did ever you see 

Any spot so charmingly airy? 
May we build a nest on your lovely Hat? 
Mr. Quangle Wangle, grant us that! 
Oh, please let us come and build a nest 
Of whatever material suits you best, 

Mr. Quangle Wangle Quee!'' 

And besides, to the Crumpetty Tree 

Came the Stork, the Duck, and the Owl; 

The Snail and the Bumble-Bee, 
The Frog and the Fi'mble Fowl 

(The Fimble Fowl, with a corkscrew leg) ; 

And all of them said, "We humbly beg 

We may build our homes on your lovely Hat, — 

Mr. Quangle Wangle, grant us that! 
Mr. Quangle Wangle Quee!" 

And the Golden Grouse came there. 

And the Pobble who has no toes. 
And the small Olympian bear. 

And the Dong with a luminous nose. 
And the Blue Baboon who played the flute. 
And the Orient Calf from the Land of Tute, 
And the Attery Squash, and the Bisky Bat, 
All came and built on the lovely Hat 

Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 
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And the Quangle Wangle said 

To himself on the Crumpetty Tree, 
"When all these creatures move 

What a wonderful noise there'll be!'' 
And at night by the hght of the Mulberry Moon 
They danced to the Flute of the Blue Baboon, 
On the broad green leaves of the Crumpetty Tree, 
And all were as happy as happy could be, 
With the Quangle Wangle Quee. 

Edward Leak 



A TRIP TO FAIRYLAND 

From How The World Is Housed, 

Copyright, 191 1, By Frank G. Carpenter. 

Used By Permission of The American Book Company, Publishers. 

Let us enter fairyland during our travels to-day and 
make the acquaintance of the fairy queen, known 
as glass. She is one of the brightest, gayest, and most 
beautiful of the sprites engaged in house building, and 
one of the kindest to civilized man. She has driven 
the gloom and darkness out of our homes and allowed 
the sun and warmth to stream in. 

She is a truthful fairy. We may peep into her face 
as it shines in our mirrors at any hour of the day; and 
she will tell us whether our hair is combed or imtidy, 
whether our faces are dirty or clean, and even the 
state of our minds by the happiness or misery shown in 
the reflection. 
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Queen Glass is also a worker in magic. , Through 
her are created the most beautiful of objects, from the 
slipper which Cinderella lost during her dance with the 
prince, to the cut glass we use on our tables, and the 
glass beads which shine like diamonds when the light 
strikes them. 

Some of the most wonderful things upon earth are 
not regarded by us because we have always had them 
about us. This is especially true of glass. When 
bits of glass ape first shown to the savages of Africa 
they are considered as jewels, and glass beads are so 
precious that gold, ostrich feathers, and ivory are 
exchanged for them. 
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I once traveled across the Korean Peninsula when 
that part of the world had been but little visited by 
white men, I had with me some mineral waters in 
glass bottles, and I found that the natives cared more 
for the bottles than for anything else I could give them. 
At that time the houses of Korea had no glass, and 
their windows and doors were backed with oiled paper, 
which allowed but little light to come in. 

It was then the same in Japan, where the walls of 
the beautifully built homes are often a latticework 
over which a thin half-transparent paper is pasted. 
These move back and forth in grooves, serving as both 
walls and doors. The outer walls of the house are 
usually of boards, and are so made that they can be 
shoved back or taken away during the daytime, leaving 
the walls of lattice covered with paper to furnish the 
light. 

The Chinese use paper for glass in many of their 
stores and houses, and both the Chinese and Japanese 
have lanterns of paper and horn. The horn lanterns 
are made by softening the horn and pressing it out so 
that it is almost transparent. In some of the old 
dwellings of the Philippine Islands shells are used 
for windowpanes, and it is said that the Romans had 
windows of horn. 

Many of the castles of Europe had only shts in the 
walls to admit the light, and the houses of the poor 
people were often lighted with panes of oiled paper. 
When our forefathers came to America glass was 
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costly, and paper was often used in its place, the settlers 
bringing oiled paper with them for that purpose. 

We must not think, however^ that glass was not 
known before it came into use as a building material. 
Man had learned how to make it many centuries before 
that, and had used it for bottles and beads for ages 
before he tried to put it into skylights, windows, and 
doors. There are pictures of glass bottles in some 
of the Egyptian tqmbs four thousand years old, and 
on the walls of one of them is a painting of a man 
blowing glass. 

But we have not yet learned what glass is. It is 
made of silica, of which the sand of the seashore and 
other places is mostly composed, melted together with 
soda or potash and lime and lead, the kind of glass 
depending much on the materials used and their 
treatment. In short, we may say that glass is melted 
sand, for the amount of other things in it is small. 

The Romans got their first glass from the Phoe- 
nicians, and they have left a story as to how the latter 
found that sand could be turned into glass. Pliny, 
a Roman writer, says that the discovery came from 
some Phoenician sailors whose vessel, containing a 
cargo of soda, was cast ashore on the coast of Palestine. 
The soda was in lumps, and when they built a fire 
on the sand they used them to raise their cooking pots 
above the coals. The heat of the fire melted the soda 
and sand together and formed a rough glass. 
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It is doubtful, however, whether this was really 
the true story of the first glass. A heat so slight as a 
camp fire could hardly melt sand; and we know that 
the Egyptians had made glass before that. 

Glass sheets, which were probably used for mirrors, 
were found in Pompeii, and the Emperor Nero, who 
reigned shortly after that city was destroyed, paid 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for two little 
glass vases. 

Among the most skillful of the early glassmStkers 
were the people of Venice. They made mosaics, 
wonderful pictures composed of bits of colored glass 
fitted together; and they floored and walled some of 
their churches and other buildings with them. 
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For a long time the glassworkers were not allowed 
to leave Venice, and if they did so men were sent after 
them with orders to kill them. One such glassworker, 
named Paoli, was tracked to France, where he was 
f oimd one morning stabbed to the heart by a dagger on 
which was written the word "Traitor." 

About the time that Columbus started out on the 
voyage during which he discovered America, the 
street of the glassworkers on the island of Murano, 
near Venice, was a mile long and upon it were sold 
all sorts of beautiful wares which were made nowhere 
else. Among them were beads, bracelets, bottles, 
goblets, and mirrors. 

Fine glass is still made by the Venetians, although the 
secrets of their work have long ago been scattered over 
the world. Some of them were carried to France by 
workmen who escaped, notwithstanding the danger, 
and especially by a party of eighteen who went to 
Paris and set up a glass factory there. That was 
just about one hundred years before George Washing- 
ton was made our first President. The Paris factory 
made mirrors by blowing the melted glass and bending 
it out into plates, which were silvered. 

In the meantime the Germans and English had 
learned how to make glass of various kinds. The 
Bohemians had invented ways of making cut glass, 
and had brought in the art of mirror-making from the 
French. The English glassmakers were first taught 
by men who came from Venice and France, 
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In our country, at Plymouth, some Italians were 
brought to make glass beads for the Indians, and a 
little later glassworks were built at New York, Salem, 
and Philadelphia. 

Gur first really successful glass factory, however, was 
started at Boston about 1787. Ten years after that 
time, the first one at Pittsburg was built, and now we 
have in different parts of the Union glass factories 
making all sorts of wares. The number all told is 
four or five hundred. Some of the factories produce 
window glass only, others make bottles, and others 
are devoted to cut glass and tableware. Pennsylvania 
has long held the first place as a glass manufacturing 
state. Indiana ranks next, and then come New 
Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, and New York. 

Frank G. Carpenter 



THE CRIPPLE BOY AND THE HORSE 

Some years ago, in Minneapolis, in front of a large 
building in the heart of the city, there was a poor 
little crippled boy who used to stand selling papers. 
Every one who passed by and saw him must have 
felt sorry for him, for he suffered from paralysis, so 
that he had to stand on crutches. 

One day a loaded wagon was left near where this 
little lame boy was selling papers. He saw that the 
poor horse had a raw shoulder and that the collar 
which pressed upon it caused the animal great pain. 
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Some of the people who were passing stopped a moment 
and said, **How I pity that poor horse! It is a shame 
that men will be so cruel as to drive a horse with raw 
sores on his shoulders/' and then went on and left 
the horse to bear the pain as best he could. 

But the boy did not take that com^e. He began 
to look about to see how he could relieve the poor 
animal. Finding nothing better, he ripped the cloth 
and cushion from the top of his crutch, and then he 
tied it on the horse's collar with two strings, so as to 
protect the sore spot. Then he hobbled back to his 
place on his bare crutch and began to sell papers as 
before. 

He did not know it, but he had done a princely act, 
for the ragged coat which he wore covered a heart full 
of sympathy even for the friendless, suffering beasts. 

John T. Dale 

From **Heroes and GreathearUy^ Copjrright, 1908, 191 1, By John T. Dale. 

JOHN HALIFAX MEETS PHINEAS FLETCHER 
'^Get out of Mr. Fletcher's road, you idle little — " 
"Beggar,'' I think my old nurse, Sally Watkins, 
was going to say, but she changed her mind. 

My father and I both glanced round, surprised at 
her; but when the lad addressed turned, fixed his 
eyes on each of us for a moment, and made way for us, 
we ceased to wonder. Ragged, muddy, and miser- 
able as he appeared, the poor boy looked anything 
but a "beggar." 
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'^You need not go out into the wet, my lad. Keep 
close to the wall and there will be shelter enough both 
for us and you/' said my father, as he pulled my little 
carriage into the alley, under cover from the pelting 
rain. The lad, with a grateful look, put out a hand 
likewise and pushed me further in. A strong hand it 
was, roughened and browned with hard work, though 
he was scarcely as old as I. What would I not have 
given to have been so strong and so tajl! 

Sally called from her house door, "Won't Master 
Phineas come in and sit by the fire?" But it was 
always a trouble to me to move or walk, and I liked 
staying in the alley, watching the shower come sweep- 
ing down the street; besides, I wanted to look again 
at the stranger lad. 

He had scarcely moved, but remained leaning against 
the wall, either through weariness or in order to be 
out of our way. He took little or no notice of us; 
his eyes were fixed on the pavement, watching the 
raindrops which, as they fell, threw up a little mist 
of spray. l£ was a serious face for a boy of only 
fourteen or so, but he was tall and strongly built. 

"The rain will soon be over," I said, but doubted 
if he heard me. What could be he thinking of? A 
poor lad, whom few would have given credit for, think- 
ing at all. 

I do not suppose my father gave a second thought 
to the boy whom he had made take shelter beside us. 
In truth, I saw by the restless way in which he poked 
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his stick into the little water pools, that he was longing 
to be in his tanyard close by. 

"Twenty-three minutes lost by this shower," he 
said at last. 'Thineas, my son, how am I to get you 
safe home, unless you will go with me first to the tan- 
yard?'' 

I shook my head. It was very hard for Abel Fletcher 
to have for his only child such a sickly creature as I, 
who, now at sixteen, was as helpless and useless to 
him as a baby. 

"Well, well, then I must find some one to go home 
with you;'' for though my father had made me a sort 
of carriage in which, with a little help, I could wheel 
myself, still he never trusted me anywhere alone. 
"Here, Sally — Sally Watkins! do any of your lads 
wish to earn an honest penny?" 

Sally did not hear, but the lad beside us did; and 
at my father's words he started forward. I had not 
noticed before how wasted and hungry-looking he was. 

"Sir, I want work; may I earn the penny?" and 
taking oflf his tattered old cap, he looked in a manly, 
fearless fashion right up into my father's face. The 
old man scanned him closely. 

"What is your name, lad?" 

"John HaUfax." 

"Where do you come from?" 

"Cornwall." 

"Have you any parents living?" 

"No." 
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*'How old are you, John Halifax?" 

"Fourteen, sir." 

"Are you used to work?'* 

"Yes." 

"What sort of work?" 

"Anything I can get to do." 

"Well," said my father after a pause, "you shall 
take my son home, and 1^11 give you a groat. Shall 
I give it to you now?" 

"Not till I have earned it, sir." 

Then my father, slipped the money into my hand 
and left us. 

It still rained slightly, so we remained under cover. 
John Halifax leaned in his old place and did not try 
to talk. Once only, when the wind through the alley 
made me shiver, he pulled my cloak round me carefully. 

"You are not very strong, I'm afraid," he said. 

"No," I replied. 

Then he stood idly looking at the opposite house, 
the mayor's house, with its steps and portico. One 
of the windows was open and a cluster of little heads 
was visible there. 

They were the mayor's children. I knew them 8.11 
by sight. They seemed greatly amused to watch us 
shivering in the rain. Doubtless our position made 
their own appear all the pleasanter. For myself it- 
mattered little; but for this poor, homeless lad to 
stand in sight of their merry nursery window and to 
hear the clatter of their voices, I wondered how he felt. 
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Just at this minute an older child came to the window. 
I had met her with the rest; she was only a visitor. 
She looked at us, then disappeared. Soon after we 
saw the front door half open and a struggle taking 
place behind it; we even heard loud words across the 
narrow street. 

"I will— I say I will.'' 

"You shall not, Miss Ursula." 

"But I will.'' 

And there stood the little girl with a loaf of bread 
in one hand and a carving knife in the other. She 
succeeded in cutting oflf a large slice and holding it 
out. 

"Take it, poor boy — ^you look so himgry. Do take 
it." But the servant forced her in, and the door was 
shut upon a sharp cry. 

It made John Halifax start and look up at the nursery 
window, which was also closed. We heard nothing 
more. After a minute he crossed the street and picked 
up the slice of bread, but it was some time before 
he ate it; when he did so, it was quietly and slowly, 
looking very thoughtful all the while. 

As soon as the rain had ceased we took our way home, 
he guiding my carriage along in silence. 

"How strong you are!" said I, half sighing, when, 
with a sudden pull, he had saved me from being 
overturned by a horseman riding past. 

"I shall need my strength," he answered. 

"How?" 
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''To earn my living." 

He drew up his broad shoulders and planted on the 
pavement a firmer foot, as if he knew he had the world 
before him and would meet it without fear. 

We soon became quite friendly as he guided me care- 
fully out of the town. Once I said something about 
wishing we were not ''strangers/' and the lad's bright 
half-amazed, half-grateful smile went straight to my 
heart. 

"Ah!" I cried, as we crossed a street; "here we are, 
at home." 

The homeless lad just glanced at the flight of spot- 
less stone steps which led to my father's handsome 
door. 

"Good-day, then," he said, "which means good-by." 
I started. The word pained me. On my sad, lonely 

life the lad's face had come like a flash of sunshine. 

To let it go from me was like going into the dark. 

"Not good-by just yet!" said I, trying painfully 
to lift myself from my little carriage and mount the 
steps. John Halifax came to my aid. 

"Suppose you let me carry you. I could — ^and — 
and — ^it would be great fun, you know." 

He tried to turn it into a joke, so as not to hurt me. 
I put my arms round his neck and he lifted me safely 
and carefully, and set me at my own door. "Is 
there anything more I can do for you, sir?" he asked. 
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"Don't call me 'sir'," I answered; "I am only a boy 
like yourself. Don't go yet. Ah! here comes my 
father." 

John Halifax stood aside and touched his cap as 
the old man passed. 

"So here you are. Have you taken care of my son? 
Did he give you your groat, my lad?" 

We had neither of us once thought of the money. 

When I owned this my father laughed, and began 
searching in his pockets for a larger coin. Mean- 
while, John Halifax for the second time was going 
away. 

"Stop, lad; here is your groat, and a shilling added 
for your kindness to my son." 

"Thank you; but I only want payment for my work." 

He took the groat and put back the shilling into my 
father's hand. 

The old man was much astonished. "You are an 
honest lad," he said; "but I can't stay talking with 
you. Come in to dinner, Phineas. I say," turning 
back to John Halifax with a sudden thought, "are 
you hungry?" 

"Very hungry, nearly starving." Nature gave 
way at last, and the great tears came into the poor 
boy's eyes. 

"Bless me! then come in and have your dinner," said 
Abel Fletcher, as he disappeared. 

And holding the lad fast, I brought him into my 
father's house. Dinah Mulock Craik 

From John Halifax^ Gentleman. 
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THE FOUNTAIN 

Into the sunshine, 
Full of the light, 

Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night! 

Into the moonlight. 
Whiter than snow, 

Waving so flowerlike 
When the winds blow! 
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Into the starlight 

Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 

Happy by day! 

Ever in motion, 

Blithesome and cheery. 
Still climbing heavenward, 

Never aweary; 

Glad of all weathers, 

Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward, 

Motion thy rest; 

Full of a nature 

Nothing can tame, 
Changed every moment, 

Ever the same; 

Ceaseless aspiring, 

Ceaseless content. 
Darkness or sunshine 

Thy element; 

Glorious fountain! 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 

Upward, like thee! 

James Russell Lowell 
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THE FRIENDLY SUMMER TREES 

It is curious how friendly the forests are to the sick. 
The trees reach out their arms to shelter them. In 
the stillness of the morning and through the long nights 
they whisper to every one who listens. There lie 
the patients listening and looking up through the 
gently waving branches to the floating clouds by day 
and to the twinkling stars by night, until presently 
they are overcome by the spirit of health, which is 
the spirit of the pine-trees. 

Trees appear at their best in the forest company, 
I think, just as men and women appear at their best 
in society. The single maple-tree or the elm may be 
very proud and beautiful, but alone it cannot cure the 
sick or ever accommodate a picnic. 

So we ought to become acquainted with the trees, 
in their own society and in their native surroundings. 
We shall then understand them much better than 
when we find them lonely on our city lawns. 

There is a glorious wealth waiting for us when we 
come to choose our tree friends for our homes. There 
are the elm, several kinds of maples, two kinds of syca- 
mores, the linden, many sorts of oaks, the pines and 
the spruces, and almost a hundred others. Besides 
these big, lusty, shade-yielding trees, there are many 
small, more curious or more ornamental ones. Such 
are the magnolias, the maidenhair-tree, the Kentucky 
coflfee-tree, the sweet-gum, and the flowering dogwood. 
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These smaller trees are, of course, particularly suited 
to small lawns and close quarters; though, wherever 
possible, the true American will give first place to 
the big, noble, native trees like the elm and the maple. 
Even if there is room for only one of these, it will seem 
to be the one best friend in the garden. 

And while I am speaking of these trees, I would not 
forget the apple. There is no kind of tree more 
beautiful in spring, more comfortable and homelike 
simuner and winter, and more to be chosen for a life- 
long friend. Recently I was consulted by a com- 
mittee of a Massachusetts town who wanted to cut 
down a half-dozen sturdy old apple-trees because a 
new library bad been built in their midst, and the 
committee thought some more rare trees were needed 
to keep the balance. Blue spruce or Camperdown 
elm would have been choice, strange, and outlandish, 
but the homely, common apple-trees they would gladly 
sacrifice. 

We admire the tree for its size; the mere bigness of 
it draws our attention; we look up to it. We admire 
it for its form; the form of the elm, or the maple, or 
the pine, or the palm is wonderful. We admire the 
tree in its leafage, for its texture and color. Why, 
even the shadow of a tree is beautiful. The clever 
gardener places his best tree where its shadow will 
be traced all the afternoon across the lawn. How 
cool and pleasant the shadow lies there! 

Nowhere do trees seem so useful as in the street. 
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Even the city 
yearns for trees, 
and the best 
residence and sub- 
urban sections 
make these their 
greatest pride. 
The citizens turn 
to the city trees 
as one of the most 
important forms 
of public property. 
Tree-planting is to 
be encouraged 
and the trees now 
grown to maturi- 
ty must be saved 
at any cost. 

Leaky gas mains are the deadly enemies of street trees. 
Electric wires kill thousands. The overhead trolleys 
and the tree-butchers ruin thousands more. 

For the protection of street trees and those on public 
parks and grounds, every city should have a tree- 
warden. These are provided for by law in some 
States, but the system should become general. Truly 
modern cities have officers with the title of "city 
forester/^ with the extremely useful occupation of 
caring for the public trees. Such officers should be 
appointed everywhere. 
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The annual festival called Arbor Day, established 
in this country for the promotion of tree-planting, 
has unfortunately been turned over exclusively to 
the public schools, whereas it ought to be observed 
also by the churches, lodges, political clubs, and women's 
clubs. At all events, tree-planting should go on con- 
stantly, and should everywhere accompany the cam- 
paign for the preservation of street trees. We may 
well remember that as a rough general rule only one 
tree out of every twenty planted ever comes to ma- 
turity. Let us therefore plant liberally. 

In rural and semi-rural communities everywhere, 
it is a custom to secure from the woods and pastures 
those trees needed for street and house-lot planting. 
Where stock is collected from the wild in this way, it 
is best to take the trees from the open pasture, or from 
recently cultivated land, where possible. Effort should 
be made also to select those which have grown on 
rich, well-drained soil. The theory that trees taken 
from the forest will be more hardy, runs quite opposite 
to the fact. Indeed, the best plan is everywhere to 
buy young trees from the nurseries. Nursery trees 
have clean, symmetrical tops, and are likely to have a 
hundred times more good rootage than trees taken 
from the field. Everything is in favor of the nursery- 
grown tree, except the price, however very often the 
expense of digging and bringing in a half-dozen good- 
sized maples from the woods is greater than the cost 
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of better trees of like size from the most expensive 
nursery in the country. 

Arbor Day is not necessarily the best day for tree- 
planting, especially in the matter of big trees for 
streets, school grounds, and public places. The ex- 
perts prefer to handle such trees in mid-winter. They 
do this even in sections where the ground freezes to a 
depth of two or three feet; in fact, it is considered the 
height of good practice to take up the tree from its 
place accompanied by a huge block of frozen earth. 
Evergreen trees, such as pines and spruces may be 
handled very successfully in August, and this season 
is widely chosen for the purpose by knowing tree- 
men. 

Many tree-lovers make the mistake of crowding 
their smaU private grounds with their pets. If one 
has only a city lot thirty feet wide by a hundred feet 
deep, he cannot grow a large forest. One or two large 
trees will be all such a place can reasonably support; 
any more will make the premises too crowded. The 
trees themselves will suffer, and, besides that, there 
will be no opportunity to view them. There will be 
no room for a flower garden, and no lawn for any 
purpose. 

The common mistake in planting trees on small 
home grounds is to place the individual in the middle 
of the lawn. As a matter of design, the center of the 
lawn should be kept open, and trees, at any rate, 
should file along the boundaries. In our northern 
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climate sturdy, protecting evergreens will naturally 
choose a north boundary, and the shady summer 
trees with heavy foliage will cast their comfortable 
shadows from the south side of the garden. 

The tree-lover who hopes to get the most satis- 
faction out of his hobby will not always wait to see 
his trees grow. It requires too many years. About 
the best way to do is to adopt a tract of well-grown 
woodland, and then to make the most of it. Improve- 
ment cuttings will come first; for the ax is as important 
as the spade, and trees have to be cut as well as planted. 
There are forest weeds which have to be removed. 
The best trees can be left and nursed and admired. 
If there is space enough, forest effects can be developed; 
roads and paths can be built; game-cover can be 
introduced, and wild life encouraged. Birds and 
boys and other friends will visit you in your woods, 
and the days will go by like a lusty ballad. Between 
you and me and the beech-tree, it will be a jolly, 
pleasant company. 

Frank A. Waugh 

RAIN IN SUMMER 

How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat. 
In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane. 
How beautiful is the rain! 
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How it clatters along the roofs, 
Like the tramp of hoofs! 
How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout I 

Across the window-pane 

It pours and pours; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain! 

The sick man from his chamber looks 

At the twisted brooks; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 

From the neighboring school 

Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 

And commotion; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets. 

Till the treacherous pool 

Ingulfs them in its whiriing 

And turbulent ocean. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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A MAD TEA-PARTY 

There was a table set out under a tree in front of 
the house, and the March Hare and the Hatter were 
having tea at it; a Dormouse was sitting between them, 
fast asleep, and the other two were using it as a cushion, 
resting their elbows on it, and talking over its head. 
"Very uncomfortable for the Dormouse," thought 
Alice; "only, as it's asleep, I suppose it doesn't mind." 

The table was a large one, but the three were all 
crowded together at one comer of it. "No room! 
No room!" they cried out, when they saw Alice coming. 
"There's plenty of room!" said Alice, indignantly, 
and she sat down in a large arm-cjiair at one end of 
the table. 

"Have some milk," the March Hare said in an 
encouraging tone. 

Alice looked all round the table, but there was 
nothing on it but water. "I don't see any milk," 
she remarked. 

"There isn't any," said the March Hare. 

"Then it wasn't very civil of you to offer it," said 
Alice, angrily. 

"It wasn't very civil of you to sit down without 
being invited," said the March Hare. 

"I didn't know it was your table," said Alice; "it's 
laid for a great many more than three." 

"Your hair wants cutting," said the Hatter. He 
had been looking at Alice for some time with great 
curiosity, and this was his first speech. 
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"You should 
learn not to 
make personal 
remarks," Alice 
with said some > 
severity; "it's 
very rude." 

The Hatter 
opened his eyes 
very wide on 
hearing this 
but all he said 
was, "Why is a raven like a writing-desk?" 

"Come, we shall have some fun now!" thought Alice. 
"I'm glad you've begun asking riddles — I believe I 
can guess that," she added aloud. 

The party sat silent for a minute, while Alice thought 
over all she could remember about ravens and writing- 
desks, which wasn't much. 

The Hatter was the first to break the silence. "What 
day of the month is it?" he said, turning to Alice; 
he had taken his watch out of his pocket, and was 
looking at it uneasily, shaking it every now and then, 
and holding it to his ear. 

Alice considered a little, and said, "The fourth." 
"Two days wrong!" sighed the Hatter. "I told 

you butter wouldn't suit the works!" he added, looking 

angrily at the March Hare. 
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"It was the best butter/' the March Hare meekly 
replied. 

"Yes, but some crumbs must have got in as well/' 
the Hatter grumbled: "you shouldn't have put it 
in with the bread-knife." 

The March Hare took the watch and looked at it 
gloomily; then he dipped it into his cup of tea, and 
looked at it again; but he could think of nothing better 
to say than his first remark, "It was the best butter, 
you know." 

Alice had been looking over his shoulder with some 
curiosity. "What a funny watch!" she remarked. 
"It tells the day of the month, and doesn't tell what 
o'clock it is!" 

"Why should it?" muttered the Hatter. "Does 
yoiu* watch tell you what year it is?" 

"•Of course not," Alice replied very readily; "but 
that's because it stays the same year for such a long 
time together." 

"Which is just the case with miw^," said the Hatter. 

Alice felt dreadfully puzzled. The Hatter's remark 
seemed to her to have no sort of meaning in it, and 
yet it was certainly English. "I don't quite under- 
stand you," she said, as politely as she could. 

"The Dormouse is asleep again," said the Hatter, 
and he poinded a little hot tea on to its nose. 

The Dormouse shook its head impatiently and said, 
without opening its eyes: "Of course, of course; 
just what I was going to remark myself." 
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"Have you guessed the 
riddle yet?'^ the Hatter said, 
turning to Alice again. 

"No, I give it up,^' Alice 
replied, "what's the answer?" 

"I haven't the slightest 
idea,'' said the Hatter. 

"Nor I," said the March 
Hare. 

Alice sighed wearily. ^'I think you might do some- 
thing better with the time," she said, "than wasting 
it in asking riddles that have no answer." 

"If you knew Time as well as / do," said the Hatter, 
"you wouldn't talk about wasting it. It's Am." 

"I don't know what you mean," said Alice. 

"Of course you don't!" the Hatter said, tossing his 
head contemptuously. "I dare say you never even 
spoke to Time!" 

"Perhaps not," Alice cautiously replied; "but I 
know I have to beat time when I leam music." 

"Ah! that accounts for it," said the Hatter. "He 
won't stand beating. Now, if you only kept on good 
terms with him, he'd do almost anything you Uked 
with the clock. For instance, suppose it were nine 
o'clock in the morning, just time to begin lessons; 
you'd only have to whisper a hint to Time, and round 
goes the clock in a twinkling! Half-past one, time for 
dinner!" 
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("I only wish it were/^ the March Hare said to 
itself in a whisper.) 

"That would be grand, certainly/^ said Alice, 
thoughtfully; "but then — I shouldn't be hungry for 
it, you know.'' 

"Not at first, perhaps," said the Hatter; "but you 
could keep it to half-past one as long as you Hked." 

"Is that the way you manage?" Alice asked. 

The Hatter shook his head mournfully. "Not I," 
he replied. "We quarreled last March — ^just before 
he went mad, you know" (pointing with his teaspoon 
at the March Hare) — "it was at the great concert 
given by the Queen of Hearts, and I had to sing. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little bat! 
How I wonder what you're at!' 
You know the song perhaps?" 

"I've heard something Uke it," said Alice. 

"It goes on, you know," the Hatter continued, "in 
this way: — 

^Up above the world you fly. 
Like a teatray in the sky. 

Twinkle, twinkle—' " 

Here the Dormouse shook itself, and began singing 
in its sleep, "Twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, twinkle — " 
and went on so long that they had to pinch it to make 
it stop. 

"Well, I'd hardly finished the first verse," said the 
Hatter, "when the Queen bawled out : 'He's murdering 
the time! Off with his head!' " 
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"How dreadfully savage!'' exclaimed Alice. 

"And ever since that," the Hatter went on in a 
mournful tone, "he won't do a thing I ask! It's always 
six o'clock now." 

A bright idea came into Alice's head. "Is that 
the reason so many tea-things are put out here?" 
she asked. 

"Yes, that's it," said the Hatter with a sigh: "it's 
always tea-time, and we've no time to wash the things 
between whiles." 

"Then you keep moving round, I suppose?" said 
Alice. 

"Exactly so," said the Hatter: "as the things 
get used up." 

"But when you come to the beginning again?" 
Alice ventured to ask. 

"Suppose we change the subject," the March Hare 
interrupted, yawning. "I'm getting tired of this. 
I vote the young lady tells us a story." 

Lewis Carroll 

From Alice in Wonderland. 

A STRANGE WILD SONG 

He thought he saw a Buffalo 

Upon the chimney-piece: 
He looked again, and found it was 

His Sister's Husband's Niece. 
"Unless you leave this house," he said, 

"I'll send for the Police." 
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He thought he saw a Rattlesnake 

That questioned him in Greek: 
He looked again, and found it was 

The Middle of Next Week. 
"The one thing I regret," he said, 

"Is that it cannot speak!" 



He thought he saw a Banker^s Clerk 
Descending from the 'bus: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Hippopotamus. 

"If this should stay to dine," he said, 
"There won't be much for us!" 



He thought he saw a Kangaroo 
That worked a coffee-mill: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Vegetable-Pill. 

"Were I to swallow this," he said, 
"I should be very ill." 



He thought he saw a Coach and Four 
That stood beside his bed: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Bear without a Head. 

"Poor thing," he said, "poor silly thing! 
It's waiting to be fed!" 
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He thought he saw an Albatross 
That fluttered round the Lamp: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Penny Postage-Stamp. 

"You'd best be getting home/' he said: 
''The nights are very damp!" 

He thought he saw a Garden Door 

That opened with a key: 
He looked again, and found it was 

A Double-Rule-of-Three: 
"And all its mystery/' he said, 

''Is clear as day to me!" 



Lewis Cakroll 



The fact is, that to do anything in this world worth 
doing we must not stand back shivering and thinking 
of the cold and danger, but jiunp in, and scramble 
through as well as we can. 
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A LETTER WRITTEN 
AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 

Palace Hotel, j San Francisco, 
Dear Jack, | July 30, 1915 

It is aim ost 
four weeks since 
you bade me good- 
bye at the Grand 
Central Station. 
How far away you 
and New York 
seem now. But 
that is because I 
have travelled so 
far and seen so 
much. 

Well, as you 
know, I left New 
York that warm 
Tuesday after- 
noon at two 
o'clock; and I ar- 
rived in Chicago 

at five the follow- The Tower op Jewels 

ing afternoon. The next day we started on our 
long trip through the states of Kansas, Colorado and 
New Mexico to the Grand Canyon in Arizona. 

I could fill many pages with accounts of my travels 
along this picturesque route, but I am going to leave 
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all that until I 
see you. I know 
that you will want 
to get out your 
"map of the 
United Sta.tes" 
and trace our path 
through this 
wonderful West- 
em Coimtry. 

We stopped a 
few days at the 
Grand Canyon, 
starting off 
again and going 
by way of San 
Diego, Los 
Angeles and Santa ^^ ^"^"^ ^' ^^ Abto-ai Night 
Barbara to San Francisco. 

And now I must tell you something about this 
wonderful exposition. 

Of course you know that it was planned with the 
idea of commemorating the uniting of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans by means of the Panama Canal. 

The city of SanFrancisco was selected as the site 
of the fair because of the fact that all the great streams 
of world-travel both by water and land converge at 
this beautiful city. 
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The exposition grounds are situated in a natiu*al 
amphitheatre among green hills and extend for two 
and a half miles along the shores of San Francisco 
Bay, comprising six hundred and twenty-five acres 
of land sloping gently up from the sea towards the 
hills. Can you picture a more exquisite setting 
for an event of this kind? 

Here the minds and hands of many states and of 
many foreign countries, too, have built an enchanted 
city. My first thought upon entering was, "Here is 
fairyland come true!" Palaces, towers, court-yards, 
columns and gardens, all harmonizing in color and 
architecture, and all combining to make a picture of 
dazzling beauty by day and night, for when it grows 
dark, myriads of colored electric lights flash out on 
every building. And oh! such flowers! Flowers such 
as we never see in the East, and such quantities of 
them. The scarlet poppy and the glowing poinsettia 
vie with one another in a magnificent riot of color. 

There is a central group of eight principal exhibition 
buildings comprising the palaces of Education, Manu- 
factures, Agriculture, Transportation, Liberal Arts, 
Varied Industries, Food Products and Mines. Nearby 
are the palaces devoted to Fine Arts, Horticulture 
and Machinery, and the great Festival Hall. Along 
the Bay to the west range the buildings erected by 
foreign nations and by the individual states of our own 
coimtry. It is very pleasant to go to one's own 
^^home state'' building and to meet there people who 
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The Tower op Jewei^ Illuminated 

have travelled all the way from home to this marvellous 
wonderland. 

You would enjoy the "Education" palace for there 
is exhibited the work done in schools from all parts of 
the world by children in your own grade. 

Your mother would certainly enjoy the "Food 
Products'' exhibition for she would have a chance to 
see what kinds of food other housekeepers in other 
states and in far away countries are giving their families. 

Your father would surely revel in the building de- 
voted to "manufactures". As for me — I love them all! 

I expect to be here at least another month, so a 
letter addressed to me at this hotel and telling me 
all the "home news" will be very welcome. 

Give my love to mother and father. 

Yours affectionately, Uncle Bob. 
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NEW ORLEANS 

So mighty is the Mississippi, curving in a crescent 
ajs it sweeps by the city, and so vast are the bayous 
a!nd lakes about her, that one would not easily suppose 
i^ew Orleans had raised her splendor more than a 
hundred miles from the sea. There is something 
wonderful in her seat among so many waters and 
below the level of the river that pushes itself through 
many mouths far out into the Gulf below her. 

The City is protected by an embankment called a 
levee, generally used as a wharf by many steamers. 
This levee rises several feet in a gradual slope, so that 
no flood in the river will overflow the streets. 

Levees are in use all along the course of the Miss- 
issippi, and when a break in them occurs, miles and 
miles of country are swept under the current to the 
ruin of everything. 

The water-works of the city have now brought the 
Mississippi into the hydrants, and the gutters are 
flushed by the great river that, when kept in close 
bonds, does good service. 

In the newer part of the city are broad, well-shaded 
streets and large houses in the midst of gardens, where 
the grass is greener than emerald, and one looks 
through the open fences upon clusters of the deep 
pink crape-myrtle, upon palm-ferns, and upon open 
galleries peopled by lovely ladies in silks and laces. 
Beautiful magnolias lift their dark towers of shining 
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greenery, and 
here and there 
an old palm-tree 
invites the eye 
up its thirty or 
forty feet of 
scaly bark, to 
its tufted leaves 
where high in 
the blue air it 
drops its old 
brown boughs 
and puts forth 
its bright new 
plumes. 

One seems to 
be in a land of 
enchantment, 
when looking 
out of these 
gardens in full 
bloom just as a 
shower has 
fallen and a 

north wind comes up to freeze every drop of the rain, 
and, clothed in the thin film of ice that has formed too 
quickly to wither them, every flower sparkles in the 
returning sunshine with ruby and sapphire and topaz 
petals. 
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The whole region of New Orleans is very much like 
an old picture. In the city, even where the houses 
are in blocks and rows, they are covered with lace- 
like fronts of iron balconies, and many of the dwellings 
are pretty, low, covered by vines, and surrounded by 
small gardens. 

By whatever way you enter New Orleans, you can 
get an idea of the amount of wealth of which it is and 
is to be the centre; whether you see the city as you 
come down the river in barges and three-decked steam- 
boats, or on the huge freight steamers that wind in the 
other direction along the rich regions of the southern 
shore. 
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Perhaps no richer regions exist in the world than 
these. Immense plains, overflowing with rice, sugar 
and cotton, stretch their dazzling tender green into 
the distant sky. There are lofty trees gay with a wild 
glow of vine and gorgeous bloom, and flashing pools of 
water on whose edges one often sees a sleeping alligator, 
a beautiful blue heron, or a rosy spoon-bill, while 
here and there a narrow waterway opens, down which 
float the cypress ties, cut far back in the forest, and 
fastened together by chains and ropes. 

The people of New Orleans keep the festival of 
Mardi Gras with great display. 

It is, a legal holiday, under the control of King 
^amivalfknown as Rex, who appears suddenly upon 
the streets, attended by his special guard and escorted 
by footmen and mounted knights, in a procession of 
great beauty. vGroup after grotip arranged with superb 
effect, Daove slowly along in a dazzle of splendor. 

This group, perhaps, illustrates Egypt, — ^pyramid, 
palm-tree, Pharaoh, with Cleopatra in her barge; 
and that one is chivalry, with the knights and ladies; 
another is music. 

Jewels and velvets and cloth of gold are but a part 
of the beautiful array. The affair has been of so long 
date that even the children know the characters, 
and can call them by name. 

A ball, at which Rex chooses his queen, takes place 
after a series of wonderful pictures. One would 
rather not see in this anything like an advertisement 
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to bring the money of strangers into the place, but 
if it were so, it is certain the strangers get their money's 
worth. 

On the whole, few places have more to offer strangers 
than New Orleans, and its climate is one of balm, 
the frost seldom amounting to discomfort, and 
the heat always kept down by a Gulf breeze. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford 

From The Youth*s Companion, By Permission. 
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THE TWO BELLS 

The city of Speyer, which was founded by the 
Romans, was very important indeed in early historical 
times in Germany, and was often selected as capital 
by the rulers of the land. In this city were once two 
bells, which were never rung by human hands, but 
were said to toll of their own accord. One, made of 
piu-e silver, was called the emperor's bell, for it softly 
tolled when a royal soul was called away; the other, 
of iron, was the sinner's bell, and rang whenever a 
very wicked person breathed his last. 

On one occasion, a poor old man lay dying on the 
damp straw in a hovel of the city, and as his spirit 
passed away, the emperor's bell began to ring a mourn- 
ful knell. The people all rushed out in surprise, 
for Henry V, the king, was perfectly well, and they 
wondered how the bell could make such a mistake, 
when they beard that it was only a poor old beggar 
who had just died. 

That selfsame night, however, in spite of the sentinel's 
watching at the palace gate, the angel of death stole 
in and called the emperor away. Henry V, who 
recognized no superior on earth and only followed his 
own will, was forced to obey the command. 

And, as his soul slowly went forth to meet his 
Maker, the sinner's bell began to toll, and the people, 
turning over sleepily in their beds, declared it was 
evident some very wicked person has passed away. 
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When they discovered the true state of affairs on 
the morrow, they whispered, ^The last shall be first 
and the first last." Then they added that the bells 
had proved to all that a good death amid poverty was 
more worthy of honor than the death of an unrepentant 
sinner at court, and that the souls of the good were 
royal in God's sight. 

H. A. GUERBER 

From Legends Of The Rhine, Copyright, 1895, By A. S. Barnes & Company. 



JULY 

When the scarlet cardinal tells 
Her dream to the dragon-fly, 

And the lazy breeze makes a nest in the trees. 
And murmurs a lullaby, 
It is July. 

When the tangled cobweb pulls 

The cornflower's cap awry. 
And the lilies tall lean over the wall 

To bow to the butterfly. 
It is July. 

When the heat like a mist-veil floats. 
And poppies flame in the rye. 
And the silver note in the streamlet's throat 
Has softened almost to a sigh. 
It is July. 
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When the hours are so still that time 
Forgets them, and lets them lie 

'Neath petals pink till the night stars wink 
At the sunset in the sky, 
It is July. 

Susan Hartley Swett 

THE KNIGHT OF THE PURE HEART 
PART I 

Once upon a time, in the days of King Arthur, 
twelve holy women lived in a fine old abbey, and 
spent their days in taking care of the poor and the 
homeless. Under their charge was a little boy, whose 
name was Galahad. 

He was a fine, bright child; and the good women 
loved him, because he was so gentle and willing to 
obey. 

They taught him to sing, and to read the books of 
their library. They also taught him to be just, and 
pure, and truthful. 

One day, there was a great stir in the abbey. Some 
visitors had arrived, and among them was one of 
King Arthur's chief knights. The good women were 
glad to see a man so brave and so famous. 

They stood in their big, wide hall, with the little 
boy close by, and when the knight came to them, they 
made a strange request to him. 
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"We pray you," said they, "to do us a kindness by 
making this boy a knight. He is but young, but his 
heart is pure, and he is willing to do the king good 
service, as he grows older." 

When the great man looked at the boy, he thought 
he had never seen any one so fair and noble. And, 
as he laid his sword upon his shoulder, he said, "God 
make thee a good man." Thus the deed was done, 
and the boy was now a knight. 

In the morning, the king's friend went on his way, 
for he was going to Arthur's palace. The king was 
glad to see his friend back. "Now all the seats at 
our table will be filled," he said. He was pleased, 
for he liked to see a good company. 

But before they sat down to their meal, the king 
and his knights went to church, for they were good 
men. When they came back, they saw that their 
names were written upon the seats round the great 
table. 

Each man had his own seat, but upon one seat were 
the words, in letters of gold, "This is the seat of Sir 
Galahad, the Pure-hearted." 

Now no one but the king's friend, who had seen the 
boy in the abbey, knew who this strange knight was; 
so they listened while he spoke. 

"We must cover the seat," he said, "so that none 
of the letters are seen, till the Knight of the Pure 
Heart comes to take his place." Then a cloth of 
silk was spread over the letters. 
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PART II 

The king at once bade the steward prepare for dinner. 

"But, Sir/' said Sir Kay, the steward, "you cannot 
sit down to your meal, until you have seen some deed 
of wonder or daring. That is your custom.'' 

"True," replied the king, "in my joy at seeing my 
friend back, and in looking at the golden letters, I 
forgot my old custom." 

Now they were standing in the hall, and a squire 
came up quickly to the king. He had a strange 
story to tell. 

"As I was walking by the river," he said, "I saw a 
large stone, and it rose to the top of the water. A 
sharp sword was sticking out of the stone." 

The king looked much surprised. "I will see that 
stone," he said. And at once he, and all the knights, 
went to the river. 

There, indeed, they saw the stone, which seemed 
like a piece of red marble. In it was thrust a fair 
and rich sword, which had a handle covered with 
precious stones, and among them were letters of 
gold. 

The knights pressed forward, and read the letters 
aloud: 

"No ONE SHALL TAKE MB AWAY, BUT THE MAN BY 
WHOSE SIDE I OUGHT TO HANG. He SHALL BE THE 
BEST KNIGHT IN THE WORLD." 

Thus ran the words, and when the king saw them, 
he turned to his bravest knight. "The sword is 
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yours/' Arthur 
said, "I am sure 
you are the best 
knight in the 
world." 

"No, sir, it is 
not my sword," 
replied the knight, 
"and I dare not 
try to take it." 

The king was 
sorry, and asked 
another knight to 
try, but though he 
pulled the sword 
by the handle, he 
could not stir it. 

Then King 
Arthur called to a 
tall, strong man, 
who was one of 
his best knights. 

"You must try and take this sword, for my sake," 
he said. 

But even he could not move it, and as no one else 
wished to try his skill, the king slowly led the way 
back to the palace. 

The knights all sat down in their places at the 
Round Table. Every seat was now filled, except the 
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one for the Knight of the Pure Heart, and on it was 
still laid the cloth of silk, which hid the gplden lett^s. 

PART III 

*We have seen some strange things to-day," said 
King Arthur. ''There may be greater wonders yet 
in store for us/' 

As he spoke, the doors were flung open, and an old 
man, clothed in white, came slowly in. With him 
was a young knight who was clad in armor, without 
sword or shield, but by his side there hung an empty 
sheath. 

The old man came right up to the king. "Peace 
be with you, fair lords," he said, as he bowed low. 
Then, turning to the king, he went on: 

''Sir, I bring hither a young knight, whose fore- 
fathers were the sons of kings. He shall do many 
mighty deeds, and he shall see the Holy Grail." 

A whisper went round the ring of knights: "He 
shall see the Holy Grail." 

The old man raised the cloth from the empty seat, 
and in it he placed Sir Galahad. "That place is 
yours," he said, while all the knights looked on, sur- 
prised to see so young a boy among them. 

They did not know who he was, or where he came 
from. But the king gladly made him welcome, and 
took him by the hand, as they went once more to 
look at the stone. 
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"Many good knights/' said the king to him, "have 
done their best to get that sword; but they have all 
failed. '^ Yet when the boy took hold of the beautiful 
handle, he found he could lift it quite easily. 

"I brought no sword with me," he said, "but the one 
that I have now found fits into my empty sheath." 

"And thus it shall be yours," said the king. 

He knew that the young knight had a great work 
before him. He was to see the Holy Grail, the cup from 
which the Lord had drunk before He died. 

The story had been told to the king and his knights, 
ever since they were children. Sometimes very holy 
people, it was said, had seen angels, all in white, who 
carried the Grail. 

Other men said that a beam of light showed the 
cup dimly to those who were pure in heart. But 
none of Arthur's men had ever set out to look for it, 
and they were not a Uttle surprised, when they heard 
that the young knight was going to do so. 

PART IV 

At Arthur's court every one was talking of the 
young knight, and wondering if he was as brave as 
he looked. 

In the early morning, when the dew was still on 
the grass, he had to take part in some sports. All 
the people loved these sports. The ladies came to 
watch them, and the queen herself was present. 
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The boy had to fight with each knight in turn, and 
showed himself very bold and daring. All the people 
praised him, when they saw him throw down one man 
after the other. 

The sports lasted a long time. And when they 
were over, the king and his knights went into the great 
hall, and sat down at the Round Table to supper. 

The sky outside grew dark. A storm arose, and 
the wind blew the big branches of trees against the 
walls. There was a loud noise as of thunder. 

While the noise lasted, a most beautiful light came 
into the room. It was seven times clearer than a 
sunbeam; and as the knights looked at one another, 
they seemed to have new glory, and to be fairer than 
before. 

Through the hall, all down that golden beam of 
light, there came the Holy Grail, the sacred cup, 
which they had longed to see. Over it was a white 
cloth; and as it came, so it passed away. 

But the cup was seen only by one among the crowd 
of knights, and he was the young Knight of the Pure 
Heart. 

The strange light faded, and the noises died away. 
The knights sat in wonder round the table, and wished 
to see the light again. 

''After to-day,'' they said, "it must be our work, 
also, to go forth, and seek the Holy Grail." And the 
young knight, who had seen it, felt that he could never 
rest, until that sight came again to him. 
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The king wept in the quiet night, as he talked to 
his friends. ^^You have surely brought me much 
sorrow/' he said. 

Then he asked them: "Is not the Holy Grail to 
be seen in the path of duty that lies nearer home? 
Must we go so far to seek for that beautiful light?'' 

The king knew that there would now be many 
empty places around that table. For the knights all 
went out, some one way and some another, on their 
strange task. 

PART V 

The young knight rode for four days without meeting 
anyone.. On the fourth day, he came to a white 
abbey, where he found two other men, one of whom 
was a king. 

"In this abbey there is a shield, which we wish to 
have," they told the knight. "And if any one tries 
to carry it, he is either wounded, or killed, within 
three days." 

"But I want it," said the king," and I shall try to 
carry it away." Then he looked at the beautiful 
white shield, and at the red cross upon it. 

"Let me have the shield," said the knight; but the 
king refused. "If I fail, it shall be yours," the king 
said, as he took the shield quickly, and mounted his 
horse. 

The young knight thought he had better wait at 
the abbey, for the king said he would send a man to 
teU him how he was getting on. 
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The king had gone into a valley; and as he rode 
along; he saw a small chapel. At the door there was 
a knight, clothed in white armor, and riding upon a 
white horse. 

As the king came near, the white knight rushed 
to meet him, with his spear held high in the air. He 
struck the king's shoulder, so that the spear went 
right through the armor, and hurt him very much 
indeed. 

"That shield is of no use to you," said the knight, 
''and you have no right to carry iV* He took it out 
of the king's hand, and sent it to Galahad. 

When the yoimg knight received the shield, he hung 
it about his neck. It had always belonged to one 
whose heart was pure and holy, and he knew that he 
had to take great care of it. 

He left the abbey, and chmbed up a big mountain. 
He then came to a lonely little church, far away from 
the rest of the world, and here he knelt down to pray 
and to ask what his next work should be. 

He thought he heard a voice teUing him that he was 
to help the lame and the weak. Seven wicked men 
had taken the Castle of Maidens from the lady to 
whom it belonged, and had thrown her, and her 
maidens, into a dark prison. 

The young knight had to go at once and set them 
free. But when the seven wicked men saw him, they 
smiled. "This is only a boy," they said to one another, 
"and we shall soon get the better of him." 
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At that moment, the yoimg knight's wonderful 
sword flashed in the air, and struck one of them. 
The others became afraid, and ran away. 

An old man brought the keys of the castle to the 
knight, who went to open the gates, and set the 
maidens free. He also gave back the castle to the 
lady, and made all the people promise to obey her. 

Then, mounting his horse, he rode forth again. 
And this time he went towards the sea, where he 
found a fine, large ship waiting for him. 

PART VI 

The ship sailed on for many days, helped by 
the good winds that filled the sails. At last, it came 
to a narrow place between two great rocks. 

Because it could go no further, the young knight 
had to leave it, and go on board a much smaller vessel. 
There was a great surprise now waiting for him. 

In the cabin of this small ship, there was a table 
of silver, and on it was the beautiful cup, for which 
he had been seeking. As soon as he saw it, he fell 
on his knees. 

The ship stopped at a city, which was close to the 
shore, and as the knight looked out, he saw a lame 
man sitting on the water's edge. 

When the sailors began to lift the table of silver out 
of the ship, they called to the man to cotoe and help 
them. "How can I help you?" said the lame man. 
"It is ten years since I walked without crutches." 
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''Show your good will, and come here," cried the 
young knight. When he heard that, the man got up, 
and ran to them, and between them, they carried the 
table to the shore. 

Then all the city was surprised, and the people 
began to talk of this strange thing, imtil the news 
reached the king's palace. Now the king of that 
place was a wicked man, and he put the yoimg knight 
into a dark, cold prison. 

In the darkness there came again that golden light, 
and it filled the prison. The knight was glad, for 
he now saw fully the wonder of the Holy Grail. 

After a year, the wicked king fell ill, and he knew 
that he must die. He sent for the young knight, 
told him how cruel he had been, and asked that he 
should forgive him. And he io\md that the gentle 
knight was quite ready to do this. 

When the king died, his people did not know who 
should rule over them. As they sat in their hall 
they heard a voice telling them to choose the brave 
young knight. Thus, to the great joy of all, he was 
made king, and crowned. 

The story of the rest of his life is very short. He 
ruled well for a year, and died while still in his youth. 
The old books tell us that angels came and carried 
his soul up to heaven, where the pure in heart see God. 

Mary S. Hancock 

From Children Of History, Early Timfs, Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 

The entrance to New York harbor is made beautiful 
with the largest statue the world has ever seen. 

This statue is the gift of Frenchmen to America. 
The money to pay for it was given in large and small 
sums by French people of all classes. The statue 
itself is one hundred and fifty-one feet high, but the 
pedestal on which it stands is so huge that the statue 
towers more than three himdred feet from the groimd. 
It can be seen twenty-five miles at sea. 

During the work in Paris, thousands upon thousands 
of interested men and women visited the shops where 
the statue was building. 

A description of the way of building the statue, for 
it was really built up with copper plates, is very inter- 
esting. First, the artist Bartholdi made a life-size 
statue. Next, each part was taken by itself, and 
multiplied in size according to a rule. 

Then a framework of wood was built, and the plates, 
nearly an inch thick, were fitted to it. Finally all the 
parts were joined together. But before the statue 
was shipped to this country it was all taken apart, and 
was sent to New York in more than three hundred 
pieces. 

Some of the measurements are astonishing.^ Ten 
men can stand with comfort inside the torch which 
Liberty holds aloft with a right arm forty-two feet 
long. Forty men can stand within the head, which 
they reach by a spiral staircase within. 
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The statue stands in New York Bay, but it is an 
object of pride to every American, both as a compli- 
ment paid to the greatest republic in the world by the 
greatest of European republics, and as an emblem of 
oiu* proud but true boast that here the torch of liberty 
has burned with the brightest and steadiest flame. 

Moreover, the statue was not presented to New 
York City, or to the state, or to the coimtry, but to 
the American people, and while there are good reasons 
why. New Yorkers should be specially interested, it 
is difficult to see how any true American can be in- 
different. Max Owen 

From The Youth^s Companion^ by Permission. 
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all that until I 

see you. I know 

that you will want 

to get out your 

"map of the 

United States'* 

and trace our path 

through this 

wonderful West- 
em Country. 

We stopped a 
few days at the 
Grand Canyon, 
starting off 
again and going 
by way of San 
I^ 1 e g o, Los 
Angeles and Santa ^™ Palacb op Fine Abts— At Night 
Barbara to San Francisco. 

And now I must tell you something about this 
wonderful exposition. 

Of course you know that it was planned with the 
Idea of conomemorating the uniting of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans by means of the Panama Canal. 

The city of SanFrancisco was selected as the site 
of the fair because of the fact that aU the great streams 
01 world-travel both by water and land converge at 
this beautiful city. 





